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Border talks 

PRESIDENT Hosni Mu- 
barak and Libyan leader 
Mn ammar Gaddafi are 
meeting today at the Egyp- 
tian military base of Skfi 
Barrani near the ■ Egyptiab- 
Libyan border, Egyptian of- 
ficials said yesterday.' 

The meeting has no spe- 
cific agenda, but is ex- 
pected to deal with regional 
issues, the peace process 
and the UK. air embargoim- 
posed on Libya since 1992 
for tailing to hand, over two 
suspects in the bombing of 
an Americas airliner over 
Lockerbie, Scotland. Gad- 
dafi, who travels by tend 
because of the' air ban, last 
met with : President Mu- 
barak in June 1994. 


More hostag 

RUSSIAN Races yesterday 
lmlftayhftd (heir third day of 
massive artillery and rocket 
fire on Chechen rebels who. 
are holding .over 100 hos- 
tages in the Dagestan! vil- 
lage of PervomaisJcaya. 
Meanwhile, the Chechen 
guerrilla war flared outside 
Russia's border when pro-. 
Chechen gunmen com- 
mandeered a Russian Black 
Sea ferry carrying nearly 
200 people. 

The hijack leader — iden- 
tified as Turkish national 
Mohammed Tokcan — told 
a private Turkish TV station 
that he had placed ex- 
plosives under trucks and 
fuel tanks aboard the ship 
“Avrasya". As the ship nav- 
igated through the Bosphor- 
us Strait to Istanbul trailed 
by Turkish patrol boats, the 
hijackers threatened to kill 
all Russian passengers after 
releasing the Turkish .ones 
and to blow up die sh^ un- 
less Russian troops stopped 
fighting Chechen rebels. 
Turkish officials requested 
idje-Jujaeisre: to iiegotiate 
and.'Rnsria cancelled all 
cruise ships from its' ter-, 
ritory to Turkey, (seep. 7} 


UN summons 

THE UN Security Council 
is expected to act on Su- 


dan’s refusal to hand over 
the militants responsible for 
the. attempted assassination 
of President Hosni Mubarak 
in Addis Ababa last Jo tie, 
reports Atef EWShamii 
from New York. 

The Egyptian repn*- 
sentative at foe UN, An* 1 
bassador Nabil El-Ar&bi as- 
serted that Sudan’s refusal 
does not only touch on its 
trilateral relations with Ethi- 
opia, but on pace and se- 
curity of the entire region: . 

As 8 preliminary step, foe 
Security Council, which is 
expected to investigate foe 
issue further in the next few 
days, decided to summon 
foe Sudanese ambassador tb 
the UN to remind ten of his 
country's obligations, under 
an Organisation of African 
Unity . resolution to hand 
over foe accused militants. . 


Silver jubilee 

RUSSIA will be senefing a 
special delegation to Egypt 
to join in celebrations of foe 
Aswan High Dam’s' 25th 
anni versary. Vladigiir Goo- 
den, the Russian am- 
bassador id Cafro, fold liras 
Now that , the delegation, 
which will be headed by the 
Russian minister of energy, 
would include people who 
bod helped construct, the 
dam in the 1960s. 

Gouden said the. High 
Dam epitomised foe strong 
ties between Russia and 


was capable of operating for 
another 75 years and that 
Russia was willing to, help 
with rennovation work. 
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Jerusalem 
poll ploys 


SUNSET’S STRONGHOLD: Ramadan will begin 
Sunday,, according to observatory sightings. 


on 


Throughout the month, the -firing of the Citadel’s can- 
non. marking foe end of foe daily fast, is eagesfy 


awaited. The late Mobamed Youssef, distinguished 
photographer and former bead of Al-Ahram's Photog- 
raphy Department, pioneered foe tradition of photo- 
graphing the cannon as h was being fired. Un- 


fortunately, in such images the Citadel is lost in a sun- 
set haze. Sberff Sonboi overcomes the problem of the 
missing mosque by using double exposure, to show 
the cannon’s splendid architectural setting. 


PALESTINIANS in East Jerusalem will be go- 
ing to post offices, and not polling stations, on 
Saturday to cast their votes. The distinction, 
dictated by Israel, has political implications, re- 
ports Julie Till from foe holy city. 

Five post offices have been designated for 
clection use by foe Palestinians, but Israel warns 
to keep them open to provide a normal postal 
service at the same time. The irony, said Faisal 
Husseini, the Palestinian National Authority's 
minister for Jerusalem affairs, is chat most post 
offices usually close on the Jewish Sabbaoh. 

But on Saturday foe right to vote will be 
matched by the right to buy a postage stamp. “It 
is hardly on example of Israeli good will to- 
wards these elections", commented Ian Black- 
ley, a spokesman for the European Union (EU) 
election observers. 

Rather, it is an offshoot of Israeli internal pol- 
itics. The Israeli right, angry at the government 
for “conceding'’ voting rights to Palestinians in 
what it views as Israel's eternal and undivided 
capital, had to be appeased. “This is a recipe for 
disaster", said Husseini. “It will be an invitation 
to those [extremist] Israeli organisations to 
come into these voting stations." Husseini fears 
foe result could be violence. 

Independent candidate Hanan Ashrawi 
agreed. “The possibility of violence has been 
aggravated by this decision", sbe said. 

There are 56,000 registered voters in East Je- 
rusalem. Even without foe scramble for stamps, 
the post offices would not be able to ac- 
commodate all those wishing to vote. Only 
around 4,400 will vote where they live. The rest 
will have to travel to polling stations outside foe 
Jerusalem electoral district. Two days before, 
election day, many Jerusalem voters still do not 
know where they will cast their ballots. 

This is do accident A low turnout will be po- 
litically useful to Israel in negotiations over foe 
city's future with the Palestinians, due to open 
in May. 

Posters put up by the right-wing Likud Youth 
Party warned the Palestinians to “warch out" — 
by participating in foe elections, they risked los- 
ing their Israeli ID cards, their residency rights 
and grate p ensi ons. 


Towards statehood 


Despite its shortcomings, Palestinians unheeded boycott calls and made ready for a historic poll, which they hope will lead to foil Palestinian statehood 


,An opinion poll shows FLO chairman Yasser 
Arafat wfll trounce, his only challenger on 
Saturday, winning foe support of more than 


- foeteaefar of foe PElestimmNatioriSAufo£^-- 
ity. The poU of 1,199 Palestinians finm foe 
West Bank and Gaza, published yesterday by 
: the Jerusalem Media awhCtramumcations 
Centre, gave Arafat 80.7 per cent of the sup- 
port compared to 12 pet cent for Samba 
■Khalil, his only challenger, a 72-year-old 
woman. The 1 rest had no opinion or said fluey, •. 
would not. vote. 

. -The elections for an 88-member legislative 
council and the bead of its executive branch 
.Will take place bn Saturday. The survey sug- 
gested 83.9 per cent of foe more than one 
million registered voters would cast their bal- 
lot, and that 64.1 per cent bave already de- 
cided who they will choose. 

However, on a survey question of who the 
voters trusted, Arafat did less well. Asked to 
identify the leader who most commands their 


trust, 41 per cent of those surveyed gave Ar- 
: afat for mi answer. Eleven per cent said they 
did not., gust anybody. Former chief Pal- 
estmten pegbtjator.Haidar Abd^^xafiwas a 

distil second "behind- Aia&C wife the back- 
ing of 7.2 per cent The jailed leader of the 
Hamas Islamic resistance movement Sheikh 
Ahmed Yassin, received 32. per cent 

Most candidates in Saturday’s self-rule 
elections are rimmng as independents, but of- 
: ten in name only — with Arafat's Fatah 
movement looming large in foe not-so- 
ri j slant background. 

T am one hundred per cent with Yasser 
Arafat”, said Hikmat Hasbem Zeid, a mem- 
ber of the Fatah revolutionary council who is 
running as an independent for one of die six 
seats in foe Jenin district of the West Bank. 

According to election officials, 80 per cent 
of foe 672 candidates runnings in 16 districts 
for the 88-member legislature are registered 
as independents. Most of the others belong to 
Fatah or allied groupings, though the Pal- 


estinian People's Party and other movements 
are also contesting the election. 

Few independents are as outspoken as Zeid 
ria prorfaimibgfot® Jayaltyfo Arafat^Yoters- 
Will heave a choice of a number of prominent 
candidates who voice criticism of Arafat's 
Palestinian Authority. But with Hamas, foe 
leading Islamic opposition movement, and 
left-wing groups boycotting foe polling, is- 
sues such as claims of sovereignty over Je- 
rusalem and the struggle for statehood re- 
main in foe background, despite their use as 
campaign slogans. 

The field of independents includes an array 
of Arafat loyalists like Zeid and veteran 
Gaza Strip lawyer Fayez Abu Rahme, who 
did not make it onto the Fatah lists in their 
districts because other candidates were 
deemed more likely to pull in the vote. 

Candidates with a more solid reputation 
far holding independent views include Ha- 
nan Ashrawi, former spokeswoman for Pal- 
estinian negotiators wtib Israel, and former 


Al-Bireh mayor Abdrl-Jawad Salah who was 
exiled for more than two decades by Israel. 
AbddrShafi formed a list of “National 


Democrats” on foe. eve of foe campaign and 
in* larei 


is also considered to be running largely on 
his own track record. 

The majority of non-party candidates are in- 
dependent in the sense that they are not affili- 
ated with Fatah. They are generally running on 
foe basis of family reputation or clan backing. 

But these candidates do not differ with Fa- 
tah over policy questions and are simply vy- 
ing with its candidates for local influence, 
says Ali Jibrawi, a political scientist at Bir 
Zeit University. 

“This is a general election that resembles a 
local election," he said. “What matters is lo- 
cal factors, family tics and how people view 
you, your background and your family in the 
district” 

After the elections, the independents are 
unlikely to group together as a counterweight 
to Arafat and will instead move closer to Fa- 


tah's positions, Jibrawi predicted. “Many of 
the independent candidates depend on Fatah 
and most of the independents who are really 
. independent. will, align themselves with Fa- 
tah. This is the only game in town," he said. 

Meanwhile, Israeli Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres said the slaying of two Israeli soldiers 
by suspected Palestinian gunmen would not 
disrupt or delay the historic elections. “The 
attack will not influence the elections be- 
cause we will not allow terrorists to set the 
date of the vote,” Peres said of foe shooting 
late Tuesday on the West Bank in which an 
officer and a soldier were killed. 

But Peres also called on Arafat's Pal- 
estinian Authority “to act more forcefully 
against terrorist groups because they repre- 
sent a real threat” to the future of the self- 
rule governmrat 

“Israel will act with all its force against the 
underground Hamas and Islamic Jihad move- 
ments which are doing everything to under- 
mine the peace process,” Peres said. 


Partnership set for takeoff 


With the US pledging active support, 1996 
was forecast as “the year of a breakthrough" 
for the Egyptian economy. Nevino Khalil 
reviews the outcome of A1 Gore’s Cairo visit 



President Hosni Mubarak vowed that 1996 
would be the “year of a breakthrough” for 
the Egyptian economy, with- foe ‘made in 
Egypt’ label becoming a byword for qual- 
ity export goods. US Vice President A 1 
Gore, pledging active American support to 
bring about this “dynamic and dramatic 
change”, projected a “vision of a dynamic 
Egypt Ifckedwifo a dynamic US”. 

Mubarak and Gore met on Monday 
morning to review the progress of the Part- 
nership. for Economic Growth and De~ 

. vdopment which they launched in Sep- 
tember 1994; They alto met with members 
of foe Presidents' Council, an advisory 
body within the partnership, made up of 
Egyptian and Ammc3nbusmesspeopl& 
TO.npartneishxp aims at promoting ec- 
onomic ; growth, attracting foreign 1 in- 
vestments, creating job opportunities, rais- 
ing tin. Egyptian standard of living and 
improving health and education services. ' 
But since its launch 16 months ago, 
there have been, few tangible results, and. 
there are fears drat the budgetary standoff 
between the Clinton administration and 
the Repubhcan-ddinnrated Congress may 
further delay its progress. Members of the 
Presidents 1 Council said foot much of foe 
time since September 1994 had been spent 
“getting acquainted" with their counter- 
parts and defining issues and problems. 

But Taber. Htiriri, spokesman for foe 
Egyptian side, cited two concrete achieve- 
ments — - private sector . participation in 
projects to improve foe infrastructure, such 


as electricity and iriad construction, and 
ftie establishment of a free triide zone 


north of Suez City. He said that foe private 
-sector would organise a joint stock com- 
pany to bmld and operate this zone. "The 
idea is to have something s imi l ar to Sin- 
gapore or Hong Kong", he explained. ; 

. However, hope? that a free trade agree- 
ment migh t soda be concluded between 
Egypt and the United States were dashed, 
by, Gore. He said foe US Congress was a 
potential 'obstacle- to such an agreement,’ 
prospects of.whichhe described as “un- 


realistic” in the near future. “The first ob- 
stacle is with our own processes, which 
are being tested severely.,’’ he added. 

Conceding that there was “still a long 
way to gp” before such an agreement 
might be concluded, Hflmi said progress 
. ' could be made in other directions, such as 
strengthening economic relations and ne- 
gotiating better trade arrangements. 

James Brewington, president of AT&T 
Network Wireless Systems and head of the 
US side of the Presidents’ Council, agreed, 
asserting that cooperation could be chan- 
' netted through ministries and government 
depa rt ments. “There is an awful lot that 
can be done without bringing forward the 
le gislat ive bodies”, Brewington told Al- 
Ahram Weekly. He was “very optimistic” 

■ about the potential for progress, “because 
leaders on both sides are extremely inter- 
ested in making sure that this partnership 
is positive and productive". 

Hihni was usable to predict when aver- 
age Egyptians would start reaping foe ben- 
efits of the partnership, stressing that ec- 
onomic development takes time. “You 
have to plant foe seed somewhere, some- 
time”, he commented. Brewington also re- 
fused to speculate on the question, but said 
that there was a solid commitment to work 
towards tins “very critical end”. 

Hihni suggested a comprehensive re- 
view of Egypt’s economic laws. He pro- 
poses foa* customs, tax, investment and la- 
bour laws should be modified and that 
new laws be passed to combat monopolies 
abd M pr 0 tecf competition", 

•/. Mphamed Farid Khamis, head of foe 
Egyptian Industries Union and a member 
afthe Presidents’ Council, said that many 
• legislative obstacles to investment had al- 
ready been removed in 1995, and more ex- 
pected soon. A draft law streamlining gov- 
ernment procurement policies will be 1 

■ submitted to parliament in eariy February. 

Other, issues under discussion with the 
Egyptian government, according to Kha- 
ims,- include promoting Egypt abroad, at- 
tracting more American investors, launch- 


ing joint ventures, encouraging trade and 
“having more or similar advantages to 
countries like Israel when exporting our 
goods to foe US". 

At a joint news conference with Gore, 
Mubarak urged greater US investments as 
well as technology transfer. “We believe 
that there is much room for more Amer- 
ican investment,” he said, “and US busi- 
ness circles can be more forthcoming 
when it comes to technology transfer.” 

Gore suggested that there was more to 
be done on the Egyptian side as to encour- 
age “other risk-takers, innovators and sci- 
entists to prosper in Egypt's new econ- 
omy”. The challenge. Gore said, was to 
build a prosperous Middle East “with a 
thriving Egypt, leading economically as it 
has always led politically” 

Mubarak committed the Egyptian gov- 
ernment to promoting economic growth. 
“This will be our goal and pledge,” be 
said. “We are committed to enhancing our 
exports, both in quantity and quality [aim- 
ing] to make 'made in Egypt' a badge of 
high quality,” He added that a strong 
Egyptian economy would be the corner- 
stone of a new Middle East. 

Both sides attached great hopes to the 
Middle East and North Africa Economic 
S ummit to be held in Cairo in November, 
where Egypt’s economic reform and ac- 
complishments will be presented to pros- 
pective investors. Gore said be was “par- 
ticularly excited” about the 10 months 
leading up to foe summit “I think that po- 
tentially it is the most exciting period [for 
fee economy] that Egypt has ever seen.” 

Hflmi said the businessmen would use 
the Cairo summit to “make Egypt the 
showcase of the region and demonstrate 
the achievements which have been made.” 

Gore said that foreign investors were not 
aware of “the Egyptian story of reform” 
and, therefore, there had been less in- 
vestment here than in other growing econ- 
omies. The November summit, he added, 
would be an opportunity for Egypt “to toll 
that story to foe world”. 


Ministry of Education 
Book Sector 

Textbook competition 

For the academic year 1996/97 


The Ministry of Education announces a competition for academic 
textbook writing at the preparatory level for Ae following: 


Series 


7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 


7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
22 

13 

14 

15 


Subject 


Religions education in (slam 
Religious education in Christianity 

Arabic language (2 books) 

1. Literary readings and texts 

2. Grammar and exercises 
Mathematics (2 books) 

1. Algebra 

2. Geometry 
Science 

Social studies 
(History - Geography) 

Music 

Houskeeping Studies 
Vocational Studies 
Agricultural studies 
Business cm dies 
Arts 

Technology 
Maintenance and repair 


Religious education in Islam 
Religious education in Christianity 
Arabic language (2 books) 

1 . literary readings and mis 

2 . Grammar and exercises 
Mathematics (2 books) 

1. Algebra 

2. Geometry 
Science 

Social studies 
(History - Geography) 

Music 

Hoaskeqring Studies 
Vocational Studies 
Agricultural studies 
Business fludi** 

Arts 

Technology 
Maintenance and repair 
Sports (raining 


Class 


Remarks 


Student's Book 


Student's Book 


Awards 

The award for foe first prize textbook is valued at LE3Q.000. 

Consolation prizes for three other textbooks judged by foe committee, valued from 
LEI 000-5000, will be awarded to three other books op the basis of academic merit to be 
judged by the committee. Official rules and regulations can be obtained from foe Book Sector 
of foe Ministry of Education, 3 Safiya Zaghloul Street, Ai-Mubtadiyan, Cairo within 10 days 
from the advertisement date, from lO.OQam to 2.00pm, upon payment of LE50 by money' 
order, payable to the General Manager of Textbook Preparation Dept 
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Journalists sceptical 


over M P’s zeal 


The draft press law put before 
parliament by journalist MP Ay- 
man Nour proved to be a copy of 
the Press Syndicate’s draft. Yet, 
as Shaden Shehab finds out, jour- 
nalists fear his unilateral action 
may harm their hard-won unity 



Ibrahim Nafie 


Gamai Badawi 


Ayman Nour 


Ayman Nour, a journalist and Wafdist 
member of parliament, surprised fel- 
low journalists earlier this month 
when it was reported that be had sub* 
•mined a draft press law to the house. 
The draft was intended as a potential 
replacement for Law 93 for 1995, foe 
controversial legislation which foe 
Press Syndicate had pledged to have 
-repealed. Nour immediately made it 
clear that his draft was a photocopy of 
-foe draft approved by the Syndicate's 
General Assembly on 24 December. 
-But journalists' misgivings could not 
be allayed. There were fears that 
Nour’s unilateral action could shatter 
foe unity of journalists, whose protest 
.against Law 93 had been almost unan- 
imous, or that it could result in a new 
law that falls short of their expecta- 
tions. 

. Law 93. passed last May, angered 
.journalists because it prescribed harsh 
penalties for the publication of false or 
malicious news or for deriding public 
: officials and institutions. 

., The Press Syndicate’s draft has also 
been passed on to die government- 
appointed committee entrusted with 
preparation of a new press law to re- 
place Law 93. This committee in- 
cludes both journalists and legal ex- 


perts; the syndicate's draft is intended to 
guide it in its formulation of a new law. 
The syndicate's General Assembly is 
scheduled to meet on 10 March. The 
date of the assembly could be advanced 
if foe committee completes its task ear- 
lier, or if it becomes dear that it is de- 
liberately procrastinating or that its de- 
liberations run counter to foe 
journalists' demands. 

Nour told Al-Ahram Weekly that he 
believed he was taking a “short cut” 
when he sent the draft to foe People’s 
Assembly. Declaring that be had foe 
support of two members of the syn- 
dicate's council, Yehia Qaiash and Mo- 
hamet! Abdel-Qoddous, Nour asked: 
“What is foe point of waiting for the 
committee to complete the preparation 
of tiie new law? Why can’t we try to get 
the draft approved in two ways, one via 
foe committee and foe other via my 
presence in the People's Assembly?” 

Nour said he had submitted a report to 
foe syndicate's chairman Ibrahim Nafie, 
explaining that he had not intended to 
go over the head of the syndicate's 
council. 

While Nafie did not express outright 
disapproval of Nour's action, he nev- 
ertheless had some doubts. “It’s not in 
my nature to deny anybody's right to ex- 


press his opinion or propose ideas”, he 
told foe Weekly. “If I did, I wouldn't be 
the syndicate's chairman. Neither would 
I be a champion of the freedom of ex- 
pression and tiie press. 

“However," be added, “1 have one res- 
ervation. For the past seven months, the 
syndicate has been able to project a unit- 
ed stand and win public opinion over to 
our position, which is to safeguard both 
the freedom of foe press and the rights 
of society 

Nafie explained that journalists, from 
both the national and opposition press, 
have a strong presence on tiie govern- 
ment committee preparing the new law. 
“We have seven syndicate members, led 
by the chairman”, he said. “The com- 
mittee is divided into four sub- 
committees, three headed by ex- 
chairmen of the syndicate and the fourth 
by me." 

Asked why Nour's action should not 
be viewed as a positive step, Nafie re- 
plied: “I fear that sending foie draft di- 
rectly to the People’s Assembly means 
that many hands will be able to play 
with it Some people like to amend each 
hem and idea." Any draft, he added, “re- 
quires careful study and discussion and, 
finally, a compromise is reached. Not a 
compromise on the main issue, which is 


having Law 93 revoked. But we jour- 
nalists have demands which may not 
be acceptable to foe whole of society. 
Therefore, we. should reach a formula 
that will be acceptable to all suks^Our 
task is to win public support because 
the draft mast be submitted to the Peo- 
ple’s Assembly by the government, 
and not foe syndicate.' 


On foe question of reports that 14 
py Tagamnm Party leader 


MPs, led . 

Kbaled Mobieddin, had submitted an- 
other draft to the People's Assembly, 
Nafie nftMi n wite it- ?*!t »**** that Hint 
is becoming a competition. But in tire 
end we will adopt tiie draft which is 
most acceptable to the majority of 
journalists." 

Gamai Badawi, chief editor of AJ- 
Wafd newspaper, where Nour once 
worked, takes . great exception to 
Nour’s action. In his view, it has shat- 
tered foe journalists* solidarity and ne- 
gated all tbeir efforts over tbe past sev- 
en months. “He baa made, all the 
extra ordi nary general assemblies and 
efforts of the syndicate’s council seem 
pointless,” Badawi said. “He (fid what 
he did because he wanted to play tiie 
hero, as if he were the only one who 
wanted the syndicate's draft to be ap- 
proved.” 


Giant diggers finish line 


Construction work on the first phase of Cairo’s second underground metro line has been com- 
pleted. The section will be opened to the public in October. Nermeeti El-Nawawl visits the site 


Construction work cm tbe first phase of Cairo’s second 
metro line, using two giant digging machines, each 
weighing some 800 tonnes, is now complete, ac- 
cording to Youssri Khattab, vice-chairman of tiie Na- 
tional Authority for Tunnels. Tbe completed section 
.connects Shubra Al-Kheima in the north with Ramses 
■Square, a distance of about eight kilometres. Addi- 
tional work, mainly the installatioL of mechanical, sig- 
>ial and control equipment, is continuing and will he 
‘finished by June. This will be followed by an experi- 
Jmentation period and foe line will finally open to the 
public in October, Khattab said, 
i £The new section will make a major contribution to 
■Ci&o’s public transport facilities. The first line, con- 
necting H el wan in the south with Marg in the north, is 


currently used by 1.1 million passengers daily. Ac- 
cording to Khattab, foe number of passengers on the 
metro may rise to two million per day with foe open- 
ing of foe second line. 

Work on tire second phase of the second line, con- 
necting Ramses Square with Tahrir Square, a distance 
of 2.9 kilometres, has already begun, and should be 
completed by June 1997, Khattab said. The second 
line will intersect with foe first at Ramses and Tahrir 
Squares. 

However, a starting date for tbe third phase of tbe 
project has yet to be set, Khattab continued. This 
phase involves extending foe metro under the Nile bed 
and on to Cairo University in tire Giza governors tc, a 
distance of five kilometres, and from there to foe Giza 


Islamist ‘centrists’ 
seek party 


A prominent Muslim Brotherhood figure is 
seeking to set up a new political party which, 
he claims, will not be a front for the outlawed 
organisation. Omayma Abdel-LaW reports 


Abul-Ela Madi, a prominent member 
of the outlawed Muslim Brotherhood 
and secretary-general of the Engineer 
Syndicate; has initiated action to es- 
tablish a new party, open to both 
Christians and Muslims. Although AJ- 
Wasat (Centre), as foe would-be patty 
is called, ha$ an Islamist orientation, 
Madi claims it will not be a front for 
the Brotherhood but a civic force with 
an emphasis on civic action. 

! Mach submitted an official request 
last week to the Political Parties' Com- 
mittee — a semi -governmental body 
whose task is to consider applications 
from groups to be licensed as official 
; political parties. The request listed the 
names of 74 of the group’s founders, 
including two Christians — Rafiq 
Samuel Habib and Basta Agaibi Kha- 
lil. Tbe former is the son of tbe Rev. 

! Samuel Habib, head of the Evangelical 
Church in Egypt Tbe list also in- 
cluded the names of several Broth- 
erhood figures such as Essam Sol tan, a 
lawyer, Essam Hashish, a professor of 


engineering. and Salah Abdel- 
Maqsoud, a journalist 

Madi hotly denied that his action 
was an attempt to vest foe outlawed 
Brotherhood with legality following 
foe shutdown) of its downtown head- 
quarters by tbe government acting on 
a court order. “We are not linked to 
any political group", Madi asserted. 
“This is not an attempt to establish a 
party with a religious foundation. We 
are a civic group which adopts an Is- 
lamic way of thinking." 

Although Madi conceded that some 
features of tbe new party's platform 
had similarities with Ibrahim Sbukri's 
Islamist-oriented Labour Party, he in- 
sisted that Al-Wasar would be differ- 
ent “We use moderate language, 
adopt moderate policies and steer clear 
from fanaticism", he said. 

The group’s platform highlights the 
importance of implementing the sec- 
ond article of the constitution, which 
stipulates that Islamic short 'a is foe 
principal source of legislation. How- 


ever. the platform is not dominated by 
a fundamentalist Islamic perspective, 
and states: “We will opt for ijtihad (in- 
terpretation of religious texts) that 
does not impose restrictions on the 
progress of society." The group, Madi 
said, had adopted new approaches to 
dealing with Egypt’s problems such as 
unemployment and slum housing. 

Tbe eight-chapter platform states 
that “the people are foe source of all 
authority". This authority, in all its as- 
pects, is delegated to the people's rep- 
resentatives through free elections. 

The platform declares support for 
national unity and opposition to nor- 
malising relations with Israel. Terror- 
ism is “rejected absolutely and cat- 
egorically". However, the platform 
continues, “tins unhealthy phe- 
nomenon should be addressed from a 
social perspective so that it may be 
confronted by the whole of society. It 
should not be dealt with merely as a 
security problem." 

Islamic civilisation is perceived by 


the platform as the one and only refer- 
ence point “We, Copts amt Muslims 
alike, belong to foe Islamic civil- 
isation." Habib explained, “foe Mas-- 
liras for religious reasons and foe 
Copts for cultural reasons". ’ 

Madi’ s action coincided with reports 
that Mustafa Mashhour has taken oyer 
the Brotherhood's leadership from its 
ailing Supreme Guide Bamed AbnJ- 
Nasr. Brotherhood spokesman Msa- 
moun El-Hodeibi declined to confirm, 
or deny tire reports, declaring that only 
Mashhour was authorised to speak on 
the subject 

However, he* did comment that foe 
Brotherhood had not been consulted in 
advance about Mach's move. “We 
were never approached by foe founders 
of this party and have no in fi ajma tion 
about their doings, but we Hope if will 
be for die good of foe country", he 
said. Madi confirmed that he had' not 



in real life 
drama 


A police, officer has been 
charged with attempted 
murder ‘ for fprdng his 
way, armed with an auto- 
matic pistol, into the home 
of a top cinema star _ 


Prosecution .authorities have, rem an ded 
police LL Ahmed .Mohamed Abul- 
Rouss in custody for four (toys after 
charging him with attempted murder 



for th re a tening to shoot Yossra, one of 
. Egypt’s top anema actresses, and bffl- 
mrid, with lus automatic pistoL The of- ; 

. fleer, who reportedly forced his way 
into Yossra's apartment in foe ex- 
clusive Zamaldc district by posing as a 
was charged with un- 
lawful entry and restricting the freedom . 
of other persons. 

According to conflicting reports in 
tbe Arabic-language press, the officer- 
denied all charges, claiming that be 
was having an affair wife foe actress 
and bad arrived at her home with her 
. consent, and by appointment. For her 
part, Yossra, .who starred in Yoessef 
Chahine 's controversial film The Em- 
igrant, denied having ever sear foe of- 
ficer before he broke into her house, 
this week. • ' 

According to.tlfe testimony of the ao- 
. trass's maid, ~nhan Hamdan, the drama 
unfolded ax 5pm an Sunday .when a 
™«n, Maiming to be a -postman, rang 
the apar tmen t 's doorbell. Yossra was 
. riot inride at the time. Once the door, 
was opened, the man, who was armed 
with a pistol, pushed back the maid and 
forced his way inside. The man then 
dnnn«f a mask and a t te mp ted to spray 
her free with an anaesthetic. Wben sbe 
resisted he gagged her with a "apk™ 

The man later went into Yossra's 
bedroom and tore up a bedsbeet which 
he used to ne up the maid. He untied 
her when , foe telephone rang so she 
could answer foe call. The servant 
claimed that foe was told by foe assailant tint 
he needed LE30,000 for medical treatment for 
his dying son. in a contradictory version of 
the servant’s testimony, she was quoted as 
ciwfmfng that foe man told her ho had been 
paid LE30.000 by another movie star, pre- 
sumably a rival, to JdU Yossra. - 

In tire meantime, Yossra was busy shooting 
A ftb" on location and then visiting her moth- 
Vfcr in Heliopolis. After she was driven bade to 
*-i a friend's apartm ent m Zamaldc, she sent her 
driver to her own apartment to pfeknto'.iSQme 
food. When foe driver did not return, sne tefe- 
phoned the maid to inquire about what was 
nqipening. -According to- published stories of 
her testimony, it was only in foe second 
phonecaH, that the servant whispered over the 
telephone that a “thief* was inside the apart--' 
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Yossra 


her not to- obstruct ids escape. Relenting, foe: 
opened a bade door for hhri and be jumped 
mrn a neighbouring, vacant,, apartment where 
be was nested shortly afterwards. Yossra de- 
scribed as “nonsense? her servant’s reported 
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Ydssra immediately telephoned the police 
and that rushed . to her- apartment, ac- 
companied by her woman friend and three 
men — a ptater, a car attend a nt and a cook. 
She reportedly testified that she used her key 
to open the door and was immediately pulled 
'inside by a masked man, who brandished a 
pistol in her face, threatening to kill her. Her 
woman friend ran. downstairs, screaming for 
help. 

According to foe published testimony, the 
man informed Yossra that he- desperately, 
needed money to treat his son. She o ffe red to 
give him however much be wanted if he gave 
her his -pistoL But at this point; pistol shots 
rang outside foe apartment, indicating that 
help was on tiie way. Tbe man pleaded with 


clam that a movie rival had hired the officer 
to kill beri She also said -the assailant was 
completely sober. 

Published accounts of Abul-Rouss's version 
of the s tory differed wildly, hi one version, he 
was quoted as saying that he was having an af- 
fair. with Yossra and hadamved sUter apart- , 
ment by appointment Another' report. quoted W 
him as saying that he Was a great fan ofYoss- 
ra r s and was under foe influence of drugs 
when he arrived at her apartment He denied 
that he had been paid money by another movie 
actress to kill Yossra. - 

Colleagues of the officer described him as 
perfectly normal and raid that he had done 
nothing out of tiie ordinary since his gradua- 
tion from the police academy in 1992. He. has 
been married for two years mid is foe father of 
a one-year-old child: " 

Testifying again before prosecution officials 
yesterday, Abul-Rouss said that he was In- 
volved in an affair with Yossra about four 
years and a half ago, but die relationship had 
ended with his marriage. On Sunday, he said, 
he went to her apartment by appointment and 
at her request, because she wanted to consult 
with him about some of her problems, in- 
cluding a lawsuit filed against her for ap- 
pearing scantily-dressed on the cover of a cin- 
ema m a g azi n e. He said he waited for ber at 
her apar tme nt for three hours. " 


Obituary- 


First were the words 


railway station, an additional three kilometres. 

Work on die project, which is costing LE5 billion, is 
being undertaken by a consortium of French com- 
panies and local contractors. 

In Khattab 's view, tiie biggest problem facing the 
engineers in the first phase was ensuring that work did 
not damage the old buddings in Cairo’s Shubra dis- 
trict and Qalyubiya goveroorate. “We had to keep a 
close watch on those buildings and we used video 
cameras all tbe time that work was in progress”, he 
said. “In some cases, residents were asked to evacuate 
very old houses for a limited period after receiving ad- 
equate compensation." 

The new section is served by seven stations, five of 
them underground. 


ABDEL-Wahab Mohamed, a. 
popular songwriter, died an 
Monday at the age of 65 after a 
struggle with illness lasting 
nearly 15 years. Mohamed' was 
admitted to hospital two weeks 
ago, suffering from diabetes, 
semi-paralysis and a heart con- 
dition. He was released last 
Thursday, hut was rushed bade 
to hospital mi Sunday night 
and died there tbe following 
morning. 

Mohamed began a career as a 
songwriter in 1950 after gradu- 


ating from the 
Aidbic Music In- 
stitute. But it was 
10 years later 
that he shot to' 
st ar d om when 
Um Kalthoum, 
tbe Arab world's 



woman 
singer, sang one 
of his lyrics: “What sort of 
love is that you are talking 
of?" Other songs, especially 
written for Um Kaftbomn, fol- 
lowed, including “Patience 


has limits”, “Ask" 
your soul" and “They : 
reminded me of your 
love". 

Mohamed 'also, 
wrote songs for Ab- 
del-Halim -Hafez, 
Warda, Fayza Ah- * 
med and, more re- 1 
cently, I-atifa and As- 
sate. Re contributed the lyrics 
of two smash-hit musical com- 
edies, My Fair Lady ini the , . 
1960s and Rayya and Setitut 
in the 1980s. 
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Death sentence for six returnees 


THE SUPREME Military Court sentenced six 
Islamist nulitants to death last Saturday after 
convicting them of conspiring to blow up pub- 
lic ins t allati ons and assassinate high officials 
in a case dubbed by the local press as “lire re- 
turnees from Sudan”. 

The court, which began heatings in early 
December, sentenced seven more militants to •' 
teems of imprisonment with hard labour rang- 
ing from one to 10 years, and an eighth to 10 
years imprisonment Six ., others were ac- 
quitted. 

Those given tbe death sentence were first de- 
fendant Ahmed Abdd-Aziz Fawaz, second de- 
fendant Haggag Gomaa Selim, thir d defendant 
Hassan El-Sayed El-Beheld, fifth defendant 
Zakaria Mohamed Bashir,, sixth defendant Sa-_ 
lah Saad A wad and seventh .defendant Mustafa ' 
Abdel-Hamid. 

Id pronouncing sentence* foe court said fife 
first and second defendants, in cooperation, 
with others, had smuggled large quantities of 
weapons and ammunition- -hun foe country, 
across tire Egyptian-Sudanese border “wife tire 
intent of sowing terror and panic. infoe hearts 
of innocent people". 

The court raid that a ""foam* known as. Ah- 
med Hassan Abdel-Galil,. killed in. a.' shootout 


foe third, seventh, nth and I9th defendants!, as 
wdl ^ as _ others, with advanced paramilitary 

tr aining in Al gftiinitfa^ 

They later flew back to Sudan and from 
there infiltrated across tbe desert border to 
cany out their : criminal scheme”. A luge 
shipment of weapons and explosives had ar- 
nved ahead of them and was in foe hands of 
foe first and second defendants. 

The police investigation proved that the mil- 
itants, had tire support of the S udanese National 
. I s lam ic Front, led by Hassan AKTurabi, and 
bad received paramilitary t raining in-' e^mps ' 
outside Khartoum. The “spiritual father’!' of the 
froup _was said to be foe notorious terrorist 
Mustafe Hanjza who; according to reports' in 
tb fr loc al press, is running .a “traroit ■station” in . 
Miartoum for' militants returning from Af- 

gBftnioifln wbn fln> ^ 


consulted the Brotherhood's leadership 

itabBsh 


with police during a raid oh his hideout tn foe 
southern town of Kom Ombo, had provided 


being i 

• ® J- — — — i w v w VI l«Jt VUUb J 

tree attempt on foe life of President Hosrii Mu- 
barak m Addis Ababa. . j 

- The court described foe defendants ^ Se n> • 
egades wljio sold foemsdves. to the devil, bent 
on destroying their homeland wife- their own 
tends, obsessed wife foe dream of ddmiiwfioa 
rod using religion as a.covor. Buttfriiat-soit^ 
ref igton js it that allows' them to sow fire and 
wunstone on earth?” ~ 


before requesting a licence to establ 
a new party. 


Edft^.byWadie Kirolos 
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MPs debate 
sewage to 
blast US aid 

A parliamentary debate over 
a US grant turned sour as 
MPs fixed the entire US ec- 
onomic aid programme in 
their crosshairs. Gamal 
Essam EMNn reports 


Since its inception in the early 1980s, 
the US-funded Alexandria sewage pro- 
ject has generated a good.deal of con- 
troversy. But last week the issue ram*- 
to a bead as both majority and opposi- 
tion MP's used the. project as a spring- 
board to . criticise the overall purpose of ' 
the American economic aid pro- ' 
gramme. ' 

MP's charged that the US is -using 
grant assistance to further its interests 
in the region. They also asserted that 
large amounts of die economic, as- 
sistance to Egypt axe misappropriated, 
with huge amounts of that aid' being 
earmarked for American co nsultin g 
firms, experts, research and studies. - 

El-Badri Farghali, a Port Said MP for 
the leftist Tagammn Party, claimed that 
the main objective of the Alexandria 
sewage grant is to prevent Egypt from 
becoming a large. wheat producer, by 
ensuring that sewage. water is drained 
into the sea, and : not- used for irrigation. . 

The objective of this. giant, which 
began with $60 millian in funds and 
increased to $404 milli on, is to prevent 
the use. of drainage water in ag- 
ricidture, n said ElrBadriL These kinds 
of grants are a major reason behind the 
deteriorating state of the cotton and 
wheat crops. We support grants, but 
not to the detriment of the nation’s 
economy. This is a grant provided by a 
state to serve, its interests in the area.” 

The Minister of Housing and - Re- 
construction Mohamed Ibrahim Soli- 
man, said that the government itself 
opposes draining water into the sea, 
but “the American side just argued that 
industrial waste is very dangerous and 
detrimental if . drained* into thelantT. 1 
But, said Soliman, before draining into 
the sea, this kind of water is first 
chemically treated in order- hot to' pol- 
lute the environment. . - 

The discussion was soon diverted to 
a criticism of US economic assistance 
in general when Hamdi El-Tahan, an 
National Democratic Party (NDP) MP 
from Beheira, criticised the- manner in - 
which US aid grants are allocated. He 
called upbn ; tbe g6veihmert:to charge" 
the Central Auditing Agency with the 
responsibility of monitoring the alloca- 
tion of these grants. 

"Regarding this grant, we have said 
many times before that the funds al- 
lotted to studies should not be sur- 
passed,” said El-Tahan, adding "but 
now amounts allocated here for studies 
of the sewage project totalled more . 
than $130 million." . 

Omar Abu-Steit, an independent from 
Sohag, and Tawfiq Abdu Ismail, an 
NDP MP from Daqahliyya. also agreed 
with El-Tahan, - 

"Why we should set aside a large 
portion of the US’s assistance to things 
which we do not need?” asked Ismail. 

However, amid press reports that the 
US budget crisis will force the US gov- 
ernment to slash jts foreign aid dis- 
bursements, John Westley, the director 
of die United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development (USAID) in 
Egypt asserted that die American as- 
sistance to Egypt, over die coming 
years, will remain unchanged, writes . 
Sbereen AbdeJ-Razefc. 

According to Westley, who was 
speaking to members of the Rotary 
Club last week, US assistance Co Egypt 
exceeds the $2 billion mark, whh$815 
million slotted for economic aid and 
the rest for military assistance. 
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With Ramadan 
around the comer, 
consumers find 
themselves dipping 
deeper into their 
pockets to 
adequately prepare 
for the festivities. 
Mona El-Fiqi reports 


■ 

— • •• -- 

Crowding for cheap yameesh in downtown Cairo 


The lasting, feasting and festivities during the holy ' assortment of 
month of Ramadan are generally viewed as good the first week 

„ for die mind, spirit and body. But for retailers, this their purchasi 

month is also good for business. while the sect 

- Consumers, while they still have the energy, by bulk pure 
gear up for the upcoming- month, with housewives make kahk (f 
grappling with the family budget in order to set last week of ti 
aside enough for the increase in spending that gpes and buy new ; 
hand-in-hand with Ramadan preparations. * he explained. 

Mustafa Zaki, secretajy-genera] of foe Cairo * To match tb 
Chamber of Commerce, noted that the average foe goveromi 
consumption of foodstuffs always increases during needs are me 
Ramadan, especially with regards to sugar, butter secretary of 
and flour. • (MST), said i 

Before, during and after Ramadan, said Zaki, held several i 
people's buying habits undergo! a change. For ex- ministiy’s difl 
ample, he noted, before Ramadan, those families arations neces 
or households that do not own a television set of- He said that 
ten go oat and purchase one so that they can watch grocery store 

the special pro gram mes aired during that month. mam foodsnd 
Thus, not only foodstuffs but TV and electronics - sugar, flour, c 
retailor view foe few weeks preceding this holy ties. The avet 
month as a key sales period.- ities, said Sal< 

But television is just not foe same without some cent 
snacks on foe coffee table. The ‘last two weeks be- According t 

fore Ramadan, people begin to buy Tameesh, an sugar were tl 

Market report—.; 

No rebound yet 


•THE GENERAL Market index, : 
for foe second week in. a tow, has 
dropped, this time by 0.89 points 
to close at -21 1.01 for the week 
ending 1 1 January. The volume of. 
transactions also declined, with 
trading equalling LE36J2 million 
compared to LE51 million the 
week before. - • 

. Once again, foe manufacturing 
sector's index suffered a decline, 
slipping by 1.57 points to level off 
at 719J21. This drop in foe index 
was primarily a result of a loss in 


assortment of dried fruits and nuts,” said Zaki. “In 
foe first week of Ramadan, they begin to increase 
their purchase of meat, chicken and vegetables, 
while foe second and third weeks are characterised 
by bulk purchases of flour, butter and sugar to 
make kahk (feast cookies) for foe feast. Bur in foe 
last week of the holy month, people like to eat fish 
and buy new shoes and clothes for their children,” 
he explained. 

* To match foe supply with the increased demand, 
foe government tries to ensure that consumer 
needs arc met Mohamed El-Said Saleh, under- 
secretary of foe Ministxy of Supply and Trade 
(MST), said tint MST Minister Aimed Goweili 
held several meetings recently with heads of foe 
ministry's different departments to study the prep- 
arations necessary for this month. 

He said that foe MST provided cooperatives and 
grocery stores with additional -quantities of the 
mam foodstuffs and supplies demanded, such as 
sugar, flour, cooking oil, meat and butane gas bot- 
tles. The average consumption of these commod- 
ities, said Saleh, always goes op by nearly 50 per 
cent 

According to Saleh, around 125,000 tonnes of 
«ugar were thrust on the market this year, ex- 


ceeding the public’s consumption of foe commod- 
ity last Ramadan by 25.000 tonnes. In addition. 

30.000 tonnes of flour found their way to store 
shelves, also exceeding last year's demand by 

10.000 tonnes. 

However, despite efforts to properly prepare and 
plan, there are always situations where problems 
emerge. To handle these complaints, foe ministry 
has also created an emergency office which is open 
24 hours a day. 

The MST, stared Saleh, plays an important role 
in ensuring that consumers find enough of what 
they want in terms of foodstuffs. The ministry has 
entrusted the General Authority of Food Supplies 
with the task of buying additional quantities of the 
most sought after commodities in order to guard 
against any shortages. In theory, this should pre- 
vent such unsavoury surprises as last year's short- 
age of sugar, and foe tomato crisis that climaxed a 
few months ago. "Our ministry always gives prior- 
ity to lower and middle income households,” Saleh 
added. 

As Ramadan draws near, many housewives 
complain that they have to double their spending 
during Ramadan. After all, more food means more 
money spent. 
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Ilham Saber, a civil servant, said that sbe al- 
ways puts aside extra money for Ramadan, but it 
is often not enough. Complaining about foe Egyp- 
tians’ propensity to go overboard in food pur- 
chases during this month, she said that this year 
she bought Yameesh from foe cooperative affili- 
ated with foe post office where she works. The 
prices there, Saber explained, are cheaper. “I 
bought only dates, coconuts and apricots since foe 
other kinds of nuts are beyond my means,” she 
said "Our budget is already stretched to foe limit- 
during Ramadan.” 

Ahmed Attia. a pensioner who was searching 
for high quality dates at reasonable prices in foe 
supermarket, complained that foe price of these 
tasty treats ranges from LE5 to LE16 per kilo. To 
make a bad situation worse, he stated he has not 
bought foe Yameesh yet. If, he said, a bargain 
cannot be found foe family will have to fall back 
on traditional favourites which are cheaper than 
the Yameesh such as peanuts and Oriental sweets. 

To help cut spending, Attia revealed that foe se- 
cret to power buying during Ramadan is to store 
additional quantities of butter and sugar over foe. 
months in order to set aside the money for other 
yummies like Yameesh. 


Market maladies 


Mona Qassem reviews December's market activity 


the ware values of 12 companies, 
the most notable of which was foe 
Extracted Oils Company. Its 
shares lost LE2.11 per share to 
close at LE40.15. Shares of the 
Abu Keir Fertilisera Company fell 
by LEI to level off mlJE40.99. ‘ Jill 

Although it captured foe highest ** 1 v 
share of market transactions m 
terms of the number of shares trad- 
ed the Helwan Portland Cement 
Company's shares fell by LEO-25 
to close at LE36.2 it traded 51 -825 
shares on foe exchange. 

Other compan ies, however, wit- 
nessed an increase in share value. QAQ _ 
The' Egypt Sponge Company (Mjsr L\JJ 
Foam) and foe General Company 
for Paper Manufacturing (RAK- 
TA) both gained LE0J per share 
to round foe week off at LE81 and LE29, re- 
spectively. . ; 

The financial sector also had a rough week 
of trading, with its index dosing 0.61 points, 
lower than when it iopened test week at 
224.23 points. Shares of foe Commercial In- 
ternational Bank fell by LE5 per share to 
close at .LE4S5. Nevertheless, trading of its 
share? accounted for 37.5 per cent of total 
market transactions, or LE13.56 million in 
shares. On foe upswing, foe Fori Said for In- 



vestment and Industrial Development Com- 
pany recorded foe greatest share value in- 
crease. Its shares jumped in value by 15 per 
cent to close at LEI 15. Shares of the United 
Company for Housing and Development, 
however, suffered foe greatest losses. They 
lost 9.68 per cent of their value to close at 
LE16.52. 

In all, foe shares of 21 companies increased 
in value, 18 decreased and 33 remained un- 
changed. 


Following a period of moderate increase in foe Capital 
Market in October and November, the year drew to a 
dose with trading declining slightly in December. An- 
alysts attributed this decline to a decrease in the share 
values after year-end profits announcements and foe dis- 
tribution of expected shares. 

The total volume of transactions plummeted by 23 per 
cent, or LE122.9I8 million. The value of shares traded 
fell from LE532.625 million tt> LE409.707 million in De- 
cember. A total of 172 companies traded shares on the 
market during the month, of which 46 suffered a loss, 38 
witnessed an increase in share value and 88 were un- 
affected. 

The number of shares traded decreased by 50,721 
shares to equal 10.471 million compared to November’s 
level of 10.522 million. Market experts cited the decline 
in market activity as foe product of shareholder dis- 
appointment about the announced dividends of public 
sector companies. In addition, profits fell short of in- 
vestor expectations, and far below the promised 12 per 
cent. Investors had been attracted to this as it exceeded 
foe interest rate offered by banks on deposits. Dis- 
gruntled and disillusioned, many shareholders sold their 
stocks, causing a sharp decrease in the total trading vol- 
ume. 

However, despite the disappointing dividends, traders 
say that these companies’ financial positions are still 
promising as they possess abundant reserves and capital- 
ised profits. 

Throughout the month, there were some noteworthy ex- 
amples of companies which did not deliver as expected. 
The Egypt for Electric Cables Company (Kablat) an- 
nounced an LE83 dividend, a figure which is far below 
its market value. Following this announcement, frustrated 
shareholders rushed to sell their stocks in order to avoid 
capital losses. This, in turn, led to a LE12 drop in foe 
company’s share value, leaving stock value hanging at 
LE94 per share at the end of foe month. In another ex- 
ample, shares of foe North Cairo Mills lost LE5.6 per 
share to close at LE69 compared to November, where foe 
stocks levelled off at LE75. 

Shares of foe Misr for Chemical Industries witnessed 
an LEI. 65 loss, dropping from LE20.15 to LEI 8.5 per 
share. 

The Eastern Tobacco Company’s shareholders were 



also surprised by foe company's performance on foe mar- 
ket The company promised investors an LE4 dividend, 
but few were cheering. Throughout the month, the value 
of its shares did not exceed LE45.63 per share, a figure 
which also did not gamer much applause. 

With foe performance of the market so poor, analysts 
have expres&id their fear that shareholders may remove 
their capital from the market and re-invest it in real estate 
or, simply, put it back into savings accounts in the bank. 


Japan bends on business 

Japanese investors are Increasingly viewing investment in 
Egypt as a worthwhile endeavour, writes wliveen Wahish 




A 30-man Japanese economic 
delegation from the Japan 
Cooperation Centre for foe ■ 
Middle East (JCCME) was in 
Cairo last week to examine po- 
tential investment Op- 
portunities. 

The five-day visit was in- 
tended as foUow-np to a sim- 
ilar mission by Japanese, busi- 
nessmen who visited Egypt 
three years ago. It also aimed 
io explore foe means of im- 
proving and str en g t hening . ec- 
onomic and business relations 
between foe two countries. 

Headed by Yotaro Lida, foe 
jCCME’s president, foe <fel- 
esation was comprised of a ■ 
number of top managers from 
various small and medium-. 


Speaking at a press confer- 
ence, Jo Kojima, director of 
JCCME, said that members of 
the delegation were very satis- 
fied with foe outcome of foe 
visit.- According to Kojima, 
“Die Egyptian economy has 
progressed tremendously over 
foe past three years.” 
Ambassador Osama Masha- 
ly, director- of foe Japan and 
Two Koreas department in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
also described foe mission as a 
successful one. “Their meet- 
ings with the various officiate 
and businessmen improved the 
negative impression of foe 
Egyptian economy tviacb the 
first mission had left with,” 


500 Square meters feeing Museum of 
Agriculture in Dokki. Overtaking Cairo. 
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Mashaly said. jHe added that 
Japanese businessmen and of- 
ficials have also come to re- 
alise Egypt’s weight in the re- 
gion, and the important role it 
plays in developing the region 
within foe framework of the 
pease process. ■ 

According to Mashaly, mem- 
bers of the previous delega- 
tion. which wasialso headed by 
Lida, were not; satisfied with 
foe outcome of their visit 
Upon their return to Japan, 
they had filed a report critical 
of the Egyptian economy and 
bureaucratic .red-tape ham- 
pering investments. 

He said that today the picture 
is different and that Japanese 
businessmen are reconsidering 
their decision not to enter the 
Egyptian market 
. Another goal! of the delega- 
tion was to encourage Japanese 
businessmen to cooperate and 
support Egypt’s private sector 
initiatives, either through di- 
rect investment -or in joint pro- 
jects in all fields. r . 

During Their , visit, members 
of foe delegation were divided 
into, four main groups ac- 
cording/to foeir business inter- 
ests. The four sectors were the 
automobile industry, steel 

manufacturing ; . and en- 
gineering; cement and ceram- 


ics and textiles. These four 
groups met with foeir Egyptian 
counterparts to look into spe- 
cific business opportunities. 
“We have strong expectations 
that many projects will be re- 
alised,” Kojima said. He was 
optimistic that, after seeing for 
themselves, Japanese investors 
will gradually start paying 
more attention to the Egyptian 
market “The scope of coop- 
eration with foe Egyptian side 
will be widened,” be said. 

The JCCME is an in- 
dependent, non-profit fotmda- 

Ministiy of Inte^ation^T^^ 
and Industry and supported by 
private sector Japanese firms. 

Egyptbu-Japanese relations 
were given a boost by Pres- 
ident Mubarak’s visit to Japan 
early last year. The visit was 
meant to enhance bilateral re- 
lations and to campaign for 
more Japanese investments in 
Egypt Since foe 1970s, Egyp- 
tian-Japanese relations have 
been confined to a donor- 
recipient relationship, with Jap- 
anese investments in Egypt 
limited to LE76 million. Ac- 
cording to 1993 figures, Egypt 
imported around $742 rniwon 
in goods from Japan, while ex- 
ports to Japan totalled only 
$101 million. 
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Embarking on 
- their first-ever 
‘national’ 
elections, 
Palestinians in the 
West Bank and 
Gaza seemed 
well-aware of the 
many 

shortcomings of 
next Saturday’s 
l poll — both in 
' terms of limited 
sovereignty and 
incomplete 
democracy. They 
complain of Oslo’s 
injustices, the 
PNA’s alleged 
electoral 
malpractices, the 
disfranchisement 
of diaspora 
Palestinians, the 
pre-eminence of 
Arafat’s Fatah, of 
males, of clan and 
tribal loyalties, 
nevertheless, 
most Palestinians, 
even many in 
opposition ranks, 
are 

enthusiastically 
taking part in the 
poll. The path 
towards full 
sovereignty and 
democracy, they 
feel, must begin 
somewhere 



A wheelchair-bound Palestinian engineer leads a parade of sappdrters for his election campaign in Nabtns, the West Bank. The candidate was partially paralysed by an faraidi bnlM jbi T993 {photaAFP} 


Making a start 


_ f 

r 


With hours to go before the Palestinian elections, stverine 
Bahaa asks experts how democratic they are going to be 


More than one million Pal- 
estinians are now readying 
themselves for the big day on 
Saturday. Around 1,700 pol- 
ling stations in Gaza, the West 
Bank and East Jerusalem are 
expected to open their gates to 
voters at 7.00 am, 20 January. 
Voters will place a red ballot 
paper in a red box to choose 
the president and a white bal- 
lot paper in a white box to se- 
lect council members. 

The elections are un- 
. precedent ed. Never before 
.have Palestinians been asked 
to vote for a government It is 
not, however, a national elec- 
tion because more than half 
.the Palestinians in the world 
■ — those living in Israel and 
, those scattered round the Mid- 
dle East and elsewhere — will 
not be taking part 

Nader Saka, a Palestinian 
lawyer, believes that the elec- 
tions are a preliminary step to- 
wards democracy but that the 
establishment of a Palestinian 
state needs much more than 
that “For Palestinians to prac- 
tise their right in choosing 
their representatives is a pos- 
■ kive gesture in itself along the 
road to democracy," he com- 
mented. 


Election to the Palestinian 
Council is by a first-past-the- 
post majority system. Running 
for the 88 seats on the council 
is a total of 700 candidates, in- 
cluding 28 women. 

Manwal Hassassyan, polit- 
ical science professor at Beth- 
lehem University, believes that 
the elections will be a peaceful 
shift from one authority to an- 
other. “Yet," be said, “this 
does not necessarily mean de- 
mocracy because elections can 
take place in countries with a 
one-party system.” 

On top of the new council's 
agenda is scrapping articles in 
the PLO charter that call for or 
even hint at Israel's de- 
struction. The council has to 
do tins within the first two 
months or else talks with the 
Israelis will come to a halt. Ar- 
afat tried to convince the late 
Israeli Premier Yitzhak Rabin 
to cancel this condition since, 
in his opinion, the PLO’s rec- 
ognition of Israel as a state 
was enough. But to no avaiL 
The majority of candidates in 
the elections are Arafat sup- 
porters, running either on Fa- 
tah lists or as independents. 
One independent candidate de- 
scribed this mood as unhealthy 


and warned of the dangers of 
Fatah gaining absolute power. 
Fatah is predicted to achieve a 
landslide victory in the council 
election. 

Yaola Haddeddin, bead of 
the Gaza Centre for Rights and 
Law, regards the election as 
the legal way of establishing a 
system of government in the 
territories. *T hope there is go- 
ing to be a difference between 
the executive authority — the 
government which will be ap- 
pointed by the council — and 
the legislative one — the 
council,” she said The council 
to be elected on 20 January is 
supposed to be an interim 
council with “legislative and 
executive capacity”, as the Is- 
raelis have termed it 

There are actually two es- 
tablished systems within the 
Occupied Territories. The one 
in Gaza is mainly a legacy of 
the British mandate with the 
addition of some Palestinian 
rulings which were approved 
by the legislative council when 
it was under Egyptian ad- 
ministration. The other is in 
the West Bank and is mostly 
Jordanian. “We really need a 
legislative council to draw up 
our laws and unite the two sys- 


tems into one,” said Had- 
deddin. 

A further problem involves, 
restrictions placed on can- 
didates from East Jerusalem. 
Candidates must have valid ad- 
dresses outside the city, to pre- 
serve the Israeli fantasy that 
the area is not part of Pal- 
estine. 

Haddeddin explained that, 
according to the Palestinian 
electoral law, candidates must 
possess a blue identity card 
which had been filed through a 
joint Isrseli-Palestmian com- 
mittee. “It is not a Palestinian 
decision." she said. “We can- 
not grant Palestinian na- 
tionality to anyone until the Is- 
raeli authorities have given 
their approval. People have 
come to the territories in ac- 
cordance with natioaaJ num- 
bers registered on Iaaeti com- 
puters." 

Nonetheless. Israeli forces 
have prohibited East Jerusalem 
candidates from putting up 
campaign posters inside the 
city limits. Hanan Ashrawi, a 
former Palestinian spokes- 
woman in the peace talks, is 
among candidates to have had 
campaign cars turned back 
from the city limits. 


This event, together with the 
brief detention of a Palestinian 
candidate last Sunday, has 
fuelled complaints of. Israeli 
interference. International ob- 
servers as well , have strongly 
criticised the conditions sur- 
rounding campaigning, ac- 
cusing Arafat's Palestinian 
Authority of virtually ex- 
cluding independent , can- 
didates from access to the me- 
dia. 

The bead of the European 
Union observers and a former 
minister of justice in Sweden, 
Cart Lidboro, told the Weekly 
that there had been a lot of de- 
lay. “The electoral law itself 
was expected to appear ea rl ie r 
than it did," be said. “There 
was also a delay in appointing 
members of the Palestinian 
Central Electoral Committee 
and a consequent delay in the 
distribution of seats to con- 
stituencies." But Udbom at- 
tributed this last delay to foe 
Israeli authorities, " who in- 
creased the number of seats in 
the council at the last minute. 

The media monitoring ■ 
group. Reporters Sans Fron- 
tieres. found that za foe 10 
days to 25 December Fatah - 
was given more than 16 min- 


. utes of TV coverage. Only one 
other party was given any air 
• time at all — and it only had 
around 20 seconds. 

A second ballot is being held 
. for the position of head of the 
executive authority. The Israeli 
authorities insist on calling foe 
position ra'is rather than head 
of state. Hassassyan _ regards 
die Israeli attitude as a com- 
plete rejection of foe fret that a 
Palestinian state is on the ho- 
rizon. “It is only through nego- 
tiations and peace talks that we 
can reach our goal,” he-said/. 

According to observers,- the • 
elections give foe Palestinians 
control of just three per cent of 
- the West Bank. Twenty-seven 
per cent is under mixed con- 
trol, leaving 70 percent of the 
land exclusively in Israeli 

hands s _ 

Although the majority of Pal- 
estinians feel that the electoral 
process is being handled. in a 
less than perfect way and that 
tile Israelis have tried to mar 
the experience, roost agree that 
the step is a positive one. “A 
lot of people say it does not 
-fulfil our ambitions. Well, 
,Qdo does not fulfil our ambi- 
tions, but we have to make a 
amt," Haddeddin concluded. 


Boycott backfires 


The boycott of the elections by the main left-wing opposition groups has not 
gone down well with aU its supporters, reports Julie TUI in the West Bank 


It is bard to push foe party line when you 
don't really believe in it But Mobamed Ja- 
dallah, a West Bank leader of the Democratic 
Front for foe Liberation of Palestine (DFLP), 
makes a good attempt at it. Sitting in his 
home in Beit Safafa, a village on foe edge of 
Jerusalem, he lists the reasons why foe party 
faithful should not be making their way to the 
polls ou 20 January. 

The majority of Palestinians who live out- 
side the West Bank and Gaza Strip are ex- 
cluded from the process. Then there is the 
special status of Palestinians living in Je- 
rusalem. International observers will not be 
: able to monitor foe elections in Jerusalem as 
in foe rest of the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

' -Voters will have to use envelopes rather than 

■ ballot boxes to send their votes. 

Election candidates have been prevented 
from entering the city. As a consequence, says 
1 Jadaitah, a distinction has been made between 
“me in Jerusalem, my sister living in Ra- 

■ inaliab and my brother living in Jordan". 

Its not just who is voting and how, argues 
Jadallah. The Palestinian National Authority 
(PNA) cannot, by its very nature, be dem- 
■oeratje. It has a definite function, which is to 
’implement the Oslo accords. “So if I go 
against those accords by claiming sovereignty 
-or control over water for agriculture, it will be 
•the job of foe PNA to stop me," be said. Ja- 
dallah claims further that PLO leader Yasser 
Arafat is seeking legitimacy for his rule, rath- 
er than a counterweight to his present om- 
nipotence: “Arafat has always operated above 
the rule of democracy. Now he wants to dec- 


orate his mandate with names and figures 
from other groups". 

And yet. dear the end of the interview Ja- 
dallah lets slip that he in fret spent four days 
in Damascus in October arguing in vain that 
foe DFLP should participate in foe elections 
for a legislative council in the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip. 

He was not alone. Raid Malki, a West Bank 
leader of the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine (PFLP), made the same case — 
and lost. But Malki is more outspoken. This 
decision to boycott foe elections was made by 
“people who want to live in foe past”. 

Under pressure from foe party, Malki with- 
drew bis own candidacy, but he is ignoring 
foe call to boycott foe elections. “I am going 
to vote and I am calling on everyone else to 
do so,” he said. There are two other prom- 
inent PFLP members who have broken ranks: 
Fawz Khalifa, who is standing on a Fatah list 
in Ramallah, and Gbazi Abu Jiab, who is on 
Haidar Abdel-Shafi’s Democratic Freedom 
Movement's Ticket in foe Gaza Strip. 

The elections were an excellent opportunity 
— perhaps unique — for the opposition to re- 
group itself, laments Malki. “We should have 
taken advantage of them to rebuild our struc- 
tures and finances, to rejuvenate our slogans 
and speeches." Just running in the elections 
would have strengthened foe democratic trend 
within the PFLP. be believes. 

That opportunity was lost according to Pal- 
estinian intellectual Azmi Bishara. The elec- 
tiong “could have been an instrument for re- 
defining foe nation, divided by &slo". Instead. 


he says, the elections have been brought down 
to sub-national levels, to that of the tribe and 
region. For Bishara, the elections have proved 
to be deeply disappointing. “It’s a kind of fes- 
tival with foe most important thing — politics 
— missing." he said. 

Some have blamed the electoral law, at least 
in part, for the depoliticisation of foe election 
campaign in foe West Bank. Abdel-Latif 
Geifo, a PFLP leader in the West Bank, and 
Abdel-Shafi in the Gaza Strip blamed the de- 
cision to create 16 constituencies for in- 
creasing the traditional influence of the tribe. 
Khalil Sbekaki, director of the Centre for Pal- 
estinian Research and Studies in Nablus, also 
believes that bad there been proportional rep- 
resentation rather than the simple majority 
system in each constituency, the opposition 
may have been more inclined to participate. 

If there bad been such a contest between Fa- 
tah and the left/Islamic opposition, .most of 
foe pro-Oslo, pro- Arafat “independents" could 
have been squeezed out. A national political 
agenda could have been set “around now lib- 
eral our society should be, our relationship 
with Israel, a secular or religious identity^ the 
role of women". Instead, says Khalil, voters 
in Hebron and Nablus are more likely to be 
influenced by traditional loyalties than pol- 
itics. 

And so it is in tire Al-Sbarq coffee shop in 
the centre of Ramallah, where foe sweet tea 
and water pipes are provided free courtesy of 
independent candidate Jamil Turafi. The talk 
there is of the 18 cats be owns, his cement 
and asphalt company and his membership of 


the Joint Civil Liaison Committee, appointed 
by PLO leader Yasser Arafat. 

The opposition, charges Khalil, “has shot it- 
self in foe foot". In particular, ir was a chance 
for foe left to provide, an alternative to foe re- 
ligious right and foe semi-secular pragmatism 
oT Fatah. This naiionalist-democratic-secular 
bloc has a definite constituency among foe 
Palestinian people according to Bishara. The 
problem was with a leadership which “did not 
see foe importance of elections, but saw only 
Oslo”. ‘ 

But there are new realities now, argues Ja- 
dallah. Palestinian land is still under occupa- 
tion. but things have changed.' For a stmt, we 
can organise openly and we can set out our 
own agenda in certain fields like, health, be' 
said. ~ 

“The elections are a turning point," agrees 
Malki. However limited its powers may be, 
foe new council will start to legislate mid it. 
will have the soldiers to ensure imple- 
mentation. “People wdL be talking not just 
about foe occupation, but about un- 
employment, education, women.** 

Fear of losing tbevmitiative to foe inside 
may have been a factor in foe decision of 
the PFLP and DFLP to boycott the elections, . 
But changes may come regardless. Malki - 
predicted that after- foe elections two' camps 
would emerge. One wifi “s till wear the old 
combat fatigues”. The other may be willing 
to build on an ANC-style opposition with 
other groups and individuals “where foe only 
qualification would be a commitment to 
democracy”. 


survives 
Mossad bullets and 
lavish promises 

The streets of . Gaza have been, 
awash with election posters and cam- 
paigners from all walks of life. Tarek 
Hassan Bounds out local opinion on 
the candidates and their programmes 


During the last few days a wooden boat, carried on a track, has 
been navigaling Gaza's streets. Inside it, fishermen have been 
campaigning for their ra 1 is , or chief fisher man, who has Dom- 
inated himself for Saturday’s elections. 

It is not just fishermen who have abandoned the sea recently 
to navigate foe .Palestinian electoral c ur re n t. Representatives of 
several professions have joined in foe campaign, despite foe 
boycott by the main. Islamist and leftist parties. Pitching in are 
government employees, workers and academics. Politicians, 
businessmen and representatives of foe Palestinian Authority 
have joined the campaign, , as have technocrats, clans and big 
families. .. 

Even from within foe military, whose members Arafat pro- 
hibited from running in the elections, a candidate has appeared. 
Majid Al-Agba resigned from his military post in order to com- 
pere on Faiah’s formal electoral list in foe city of Khan Younes, 
in the centre of Ga z a. The Fatah list includes two current min- 
isters: Nabil Shaath and Zakariyya Ai-Agha. £ 

Whatever its longer term results, election fever in Gaza has 
nor been wifoout direct benefits for Gaza’s thousands of un- 
employed. Some of foam have found temporary relief by work- 
ing in campaign promotion. Posters ana pictures have *»in-n 
over wall space m Gaza, while newspapers have been pub- 
lishing meagre news sections to make room for candidates' pro- 
motional advertisements. 

the elections hi Gaza are a’csmival. They could have been 
called a celebration until the assassination, most likely by foe Is- 
raeli secret service, Mossad, of one of Hamas’ leaders, Yehia 
Ayyash, two weeks ago. “After Ayyash’s assassination," said 
Omar Fawzi, an independent candidate in Gaza, “I considered 
withdrawing my nomination more than once, but it was too late. 
One has to live with the fact that this violation of human life 
goes on." 

Oneyoung Gazan. Ashraf Hamed, told Al-Akrom Weekly that 
Ayyash's assassination had “confused” Ms thinking. “I cannot 
decidewfaether to vote or Pot," he said. . 

Ayyash's assassination has given rise to scepticism. Mah- 

oud uassem cominentMi- “Tfi» ^ a ^jg 
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The multitude of cmnpaign slogans and foe unrealistic pro- 
grammes have brought about jokes and satire, rather than sup- 
P°* t f< ? r1i * «mdida*K. One candidate, for instance, promised 
foe voters made a refugee camp in Gaza that he would build a 
onmpjacc residential city at his expense. Others made outright 
promises to dismantle and remove the Israeli settlements " 

with this sen- 

timranjThe electoral slogans became standing jokes because 
*«££? cajSabfljties ofthe^Sies," heSd 
8 journalist, cotnplafoed that there 
^L^^B^v CbOOS %. bctween *e candidates’ programmes: 

iEJ? * e ‘ na ?^ Posters, pichires^SS 
rum “ n ® EL ofeooons, and foe campaign budgets But there 
are no sustentive : differences between 1foe^ndK> 

s y p f rt f °L the candidates have taken placA 

S “““‘fates 

wtuch blare out foen^promotional slogans. Presentmlfi Tf 
foese Manifestations of support have ota!erei- 

attvesand spy who might share a common interest with the can- 
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foem one step closer to 
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It is 8 cold January night in Better, a small 
village east of Bethlehem. Around 100 men 
and boys — women tend not to attend polit- 
ical meetings in Palestine's villages — are 
squeezed into a tiny youth club, a room 
equipped only with plastic chairs and a sin- 
gle billiard table. The fluorescent light 
picks up the men’s unfurling breath, but 
- also their rapt attention. They have come to 
listen to one of the 31 candidates co nte stin g 
the four seats allocated to the Bethlehem 
area cm the new Palestinian Council 

He is Salah Taman, an independent can- 
didate but one who many feel is the front 
runner for one of the two Muslim seats as- 
signed to Bethlehem. His biography en- 
capsulates why . 

Tamari’was bom in Bethlehem in 1941 to 
a large Bedouin clan. But since 1965 his 
personal history has been inseparable from 
that of the P alestinian national struggle. In 
1965, he joined Yasser Arafat's. Fatah 
movement, a decision that “disrupted” his 
studies in English literature at Cano's Ain 
Shams University. He fought the Israelis 
during the Six-Day War and again in 1968 
at Karameh in Jordan, a battle which for 
many in the Arab world signalled the ar- 
rival of Fatah’s guerrillas as the leading 
force in the Palestinian revolution. After foe 
Black September debacle in Jordan, Tamari 
became a commander in foe PLQ’s militias 
in Lebanon, resisting the Israeli invasions in 
1979 and 1982. 

He was imprisoned by Israel in its notori- 
ous Ansar jail in occupied Sooth Lebanon, 
where he gained international renown as foe 
eloquent and charismatic spokesperson fix- 
foe jail's Pal estinian, Lebanese and other 
Arab detainees. Released in 1984, be spent 
foe dark years of foe PLO’s Tunis exile asa 
“roving emissary” for the Palestinian na- 
tional movement in Tunisia, Algeria and 
Washington. Israel finally allowed Tamari 
to return to Bethlehem in September 1994, 
“one month after the Chairman”, he says. 
Like Arafat, it was foe first time he had set 
foot on Pales tinian soil in 27 years. Com- 
mitment to foe national struggle counts for a 
lot is the Palestinian elections. Tamari has 
that commitment by foe bucket 

But foe emphasis of his campaign is not 
oa the past “far crossing foe Allenby Bridge 
I knew 1 wasn’t only covering a geo- 
graphical distance,” he says, “but crossing 
from (me era into another.” 

Unlike many of the PLO returnees, Ta- 
mari did not take up a post in foe Palestinian 
Authority's (PA) new political or security 
structures. He threw himself rather into 
what he calls ™« work, particularly 
• among the young. “1 started scout troupes in 
foe eastern villages. They are now 2,000 


strong. They are poorly equipped, but their 
voluntary participation in building schools, 
roads and kindergartens marks a qualitative 
step forward in consciousness.” 

It is a political intervention that Tamari 
sees as absolutely critical given foe changed 
political realities thrown up by Oslo. “We 
must redirect foe anger of our youth that has 
accumulated under occupation into con- 
structive channels. Their anger is just, and I 
share h. But there are ways to resist other 
than by destroying our society in foe name 
of armed struggle and foe Intifada.” 

The same stress on self-reliance and prag- 
matic political change is evident at Ta- 
mari’s campaign rallies. “The question is 
not whether one is far Oslo or against it,” he 
says at one meeting. “The question is how 
we confront it Oslo itself is an unfinished 
struggle. We still have to fight over issues 
like settlements, the refugees and Je- 
rusalem." 

At another meeting in Al-Doba near Beth- 
lehem, villagers present Tamari with a peti- 
tion of grievances, such as their need for a 
proper waste-water system. Tamari 's re- 
sponse is sympathetic but blunt. “Look, 1 
know your problems are severe," be says. 
“But they are not as severe as the problems 
of the refugees in Gaza or of those villages 
in the West Bank that still lack electricity. 
The PA must have priorities; it can make no 
promises.” 

Such honesty goes down well in Al- 
Doha, although it is impossible to say 
whether it will gamer Tamari extra votes. 
Other questions, however, are more dif- 
ficult to field. 

For foe people of Bethlehem — and for 


many Palestinians across the Occupied Ter- 
ritories — Tamari is Fatah- Why, then, is he 
not naming on foe official Fatah list-far 
Bethlehem? 

The answer is complicated. In the run-up 
to the elections, Fatah in Bethlehem held 
primaries to select their four nominations. 
Tamari hearted foe poll. After the decision 
by Hamas and foe PLO opposition factions 
to boycott foe elections, however, both Ar- 
afat and Fatah’s Central Committee decided 
that foe official list should not be party 
based, but rather a “national coalition" In 
Bethlehem, foe official Fatah list is headed 
by George Hazbon, a respected Christian 

and trade-union activist, but whose political 
affiliation is the old Palestine Communist 
Party rather than Fatah. Taman's decision 
to run as an independent was made largely 
in protest at this lack of internal democracy 
inside his own movement “The official. Fa- 
tah list is one thing and Fatah is another,” 
he says. “But, let's be clear, 1 am Fatah. Tbe 
conflict is between who foe grassroots want 
to represent them and who the leadership 
wants to represent it” 

After a day of hard campaigning, Tamari 
sips sweet tea in a makeshift office covered 
in election posters and abuzz with young 
Fatah activists. Whether talking of Oslo or 
of Fatah, for him tbe main issue in the elec- 
tions is the same. “The most i mpu d en t 
tiling is credibility. There is a fine tine be- 
tween dreams and illusions. But it is im- 
portant to think aloud with the people, to be 
honest about what is possible and what is 
not Candidates often underestimate foe. in- 
telligence and sensitivities of our people,” 
he says with a weary smite. .. 


A street vendor serves food in front of a wall covered in election posters 


. . I 

Women in the poll 

Palestinian women have struggled to liberate their homeland alongside their male compatriots. Are they 
now expected to return to the kitchen? Mariz Tadros previews women's lot in Saturday’s poll 
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Women will not be fairly represented in 
foe forthcoming Palestinian elections. Out 
of foe 700 candidates standing for the 88- 
seat council, only 28 are women although 
54 per cent of foie electorate is female. Al- 
legations of PNA antagonism towards 
women, as well as towards opposition par- 
ties, have sparked fierce deb a te about the 
existence of sex discrimination in the elec- 
tions. 

Osama Hussein, an official with the Pal- 
estinian Election Commission, denied re- 
ports of gender bias in the elections, rimm- 
ing they were totally democratic. “The 
only two requirements we have for per- 
sons wishing to present their candidature 
is that they be over foe age of 30 and that 
they present their candidature as in- 
dependent candidates or elected through a 
party,” he told Al-Ahnan Weekly, He in- . 
sisted that the commission was supportive 
of women but defended foe decision not to 
reserve 30 seats for women. 

Feminist movements, running candidates 
including Hanan Ashrawi, have lobbied 
hard for tbe electoral law to allot 30 seats 
for women to permit a more balanced rep- 
resentation of the genders in tbe decision- 
making body. Their proposal backfired. 


when tbe election commission as well as 
many parties, including the leftist pro- 
gressive parties, declared foe proposal to 
be discriminatory in favour of women. 
Their proposal for a ministry for the af- 
faire of women was also turned down. 
“We did not want to give special treatment 
to any one particular group” said Hussein. 
“If we allow women 30 seats on the coun- 
cil we will also have to reserve special 
seats for Christians, some for immigrants, 
some for refugees and so on." 

Hussein said font the fact Sarmha Khali! 
was Arafat’s only rival for foe post of 
president was evidence , that women had 
full opportunities in foe election. He ex- 
plained that the unbalanced ratio of male 
to female candidates had to do with de- 
cisions made by women themselves rather 
foam being a result of debilitating external 
forces. “Society in general is very re- 
ceptive to all good candidates, be they 
male or female. There is no way that wom- 
en are discriminated against in any way,” 
he affirmed. “They have full and equal 
rights with men.” 

Yaola Haddedin, director of the Gaza 
Came for Rights scad Law, said that equal 
opportunity was but a facade that did not 


reflect tbe real situation for Palestinian 
women. She ' told foe Weekly, “Yes, foe 
door is open. It is open for all women who 
wish to vote: But to nominate themselves 
and actually gain the support of the parties 
or the people is another story”. She as- 
serted that women were being denied their 
fundamental rights under a distorted under- 
standing of democracy. “They say to us 
Palestinian women: if you want your 
rights, you have to fight for them. But why 
should we fight fix basic human rights that 
everybody, male or female, should be en- 
titled to?” sbe complained. 

Haddedin pm ph.fd«wl the discriminatory 
features of foe Personal Status Laws which 
hinder women's freedom to participate ful- 
ly in public life. For example, she said, 
“any woman wanting to obtain the new 
Palestinian passport must have tbe written 
permission of a male guardian.” 

Haddedin • explained that many Pal- 
estinian women had expected foeir ex- 
perience to be different from the rest of the 
world because they had struggled along- 
side men for a Palestinian state. But she 
feels that they will be disillusioned. “Just 
like in foe Algerian revolution, where 
women fought side by side with men for 


the liberation of their country only to be 
told to go back home to the kitchen once 
independence was gained, so we are wit- 
nessing a similar picture here today,” she 
said. 

Haddedin was pessimistic about foe 
chances of any of foe 28 female candidates 
winning seats on the council and more so 
about the likelihood of Samiha Khalil win- 
ning a fair share of the votes in her elec- 
tion battle with Yasser Arafat. *Tf Hanan 
Ashrawi does not win a seat in tbe council, 
it will be a catastrophe for foe fete of Pal- 
estinian women in the new Palestinian 
state because sbe is one of tire very few 
who articulated clearly an agenda that 
takes into account tbe pressing needs and 
rights of Palestinian women,” Haddedin 
added. “1 am positive tint if she fails in foe 
elections, it will be because of her gen- 
der.” 

Hanan Ashrawi, who is running as an in- 
dependent for East Jerusalem, told the 
Weekly, “Part of my social reform pro- 
gramme is dedicated to problems par- 
ticular to women. There is a need to create 
and implement legislation that prevents 
discrimination against women and [to es- 
tablish] mechanisms geared towards fight- 


Forgotten at Salloum 

Nbt all Palestinians will be going to the polls on Saturday. Among the diaspora Palestinians, for- 
gotten by Oslo, were more than 200 men, women and children stranded on the border between 
Egypt and Libya for the past four months. Khaled Dawoud reports from Salloum 


Three of the 28 women running in the council election: from left to right, 
Zahira KamaL, Hanan Ashrawi and Rana Nashashibi 


mg early marriages and domestic violence. 
Compulsory primary education for girls 
must also be set up and women's in- 
stitutions must be crested to encourage foe 
empowerment of women." 

Concerning tbe current political scene 
for women, Ashrawi conceded, “There is 
an inherent bias in tbe electoral system it- 
self which allows for gender inequality. 
For instance, in foe elections for foe small- 
er districts, because of the presence of 
only one ex two seats and the tribal and 
family structures which privilege males 
over females, it is natural that the male 
candidate will be chosen over the female 
one. If there were more seats, foe people 
would not have to make such a choice.” 

Maha Abdel -Hadi, a Palestinian fem- 
inist, told foe Weekly that there were many 


subtle forces working against foe frill par- 
ticipation of both sexes in Palestinian po- 
litical life. “One of them is the lack of con- 
fidence many professional Palestinian 
women have in their ability to, take up 
leadership roles,” she said. “I was sur- 
prised that many Palestinian feminists who 
attended tbe Beijing conference with me 
and were some of the fiercest supporters 
of female empowerment did nor even 
think of presenting their candidature in foe 
elections. On foe other hand, many women 
who may have taken a more active rote in 
the elections did not because they did not 
have party support In addition, many 
women — like some opposition groups — 
refused to participate in tbe elections for 
deeper political reasons such as their ob- 
jection to foe Oslo agreement.” 


For the Bedouin residents of SaQoum, foe heavy 
rainstorm which fait foeir desert area on Monday was 
a great blessing. But .fyr the more, than 200 Pal- 
estinians abandoned onpbe border between Egypt 
and Libya for months, it was a 1 ■— 

— t • -I 4 


Their poorly pitched 
jdents of foe camp, incl 
digit, ran haphazardly I 
ing to save foeir few 

and belongings. But 


were blown away. Res- 
many women and dril- 
fbr shelter while try- 
important documents 
' ’ one find shelter in 
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an open desert? “We ftelwm.no longer human 
bemgsT Everyone has forgofom us," said Adel Mo- 
haitfi who has been in fod camp for foe past four 

months. . V ■ . . , 

Like everyone else nnemewed by M-Alurm 
Weekly, he said that Libyans \ad stopped [providing 
them with assistance after Mi^mmar Gaddafi agreed 

with Egyptian Foreign MmisttfAmrMot^inOc- 

irj^r to stoa r gassino Paiestinwtis on foe border be- 
tween the two coratrie&Bes^foe United Nations 
a. \ 

at foe 
it' 

state, — 

Patestnnans liv- 
of foe 


Gaddafi, saying he was .. 
between foe FLO and Israel 
antes Palestinians an ir 1 *— 
Augusr foe expulsion t ^ 
mg in Libya to highlight the 
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deal 


process was accelerated afl pr foe s igniag of 
foe 

and Israel in Washington last Qcfcber, when W- 
o*)f_mle was extended to\ several Israeli- 
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be better if they left willingly. The lucky ones who 
have residence permits in other Arab countries 
mainly Gaza, foe West Bank and Jordan — immedi- 
ately left the country. 

Gaddafi, in one of his c omm on political antics, 
asked all Arab countries to follow his example, and 
Libyan bases carried hundreds of Palestinians to foe 
border with Egypt, raising the slogan of “either death 
or return to Palestine”. 

Now, those who talk politics have disappeared, 
sad the more than 200 Palestinians who are stranded 
in foe camp say they only want a solution to their hu- 
manitarian problem. Residents of foe camp said that 
they were living in winter temperatures which fell 
below zero at night and lacked running water and toi- 
lets. They complained that their children were suf- 
fering from skin rashes caused by mysterious insect 
bites .and that they were short of food due to de- 
teriorating economic conditions. 

In foe camp, one hems nothing but tragic stories. 
Ferial Mohamed Gaser gave birth to a baby boy a 
few months ago. She aid she was takfen to a nearby 
Libyan hospital in foe towiLof Tobrok- 

“I heard foe baby raying and be looked healthy. All 
the muses congratulated m^** she said. “A few hours 
later, they took foe baby away and refused to let me 
see ban. The next day, a Libyan doctor told me foal 
foe baby had died, but he would not let me see my 
dead baby or give me a death certificate. He told me 
I wanted to make a scandal in front of foe inter- 
national media. Until today, only God knows wheth- 
er my son is dead or alive,” she said 

Camp residents said that they were provided with 


two car tanks of water each week, but the water was 
salty which meant they could not drink it “We are 
forced to buy mineral water. Those of us who still 
have some money go to a nearby coffee shop in Mu- 
saeed [foe nearest Libyan town to the border] for a 
shower costing one pound,” said Mohamed Afifi, Fe- 
rial’s husband. 

Many of foe camp residents, who lave no source of 
income, have resorted to trade: buying cheap Libyan 
goods — mainly tomatoes, pasta and cooking ofl — 
and selling them to Egyptian merchants. “Even that 
is not regular, and often foe Libyans for no reason 
prevent us from going to Musaeed and confiscate the 
goods," said Goman Abdel-Latif, who has been 
stranded with his family on foe bonier between 
Egypt and Libya for the past six. months. He was 
there even before foe camp was buOt and had to live 
in a small deserted building which had once been a 
police station. 

Tbe majority of foe camp residents cany an Egyp- 
tian travel document, which Egypt used to issue to 
Palestinians living in Gaza when the territory was un- 
der Egyptian administration between 1948 mid 1967. 

But this document does not mean that those who 
carry it can reside in Egypt; they have to obtain an 
entry visa and renew a residence permit every few 
months. After foe August 1990 Iraqi invasion of Ku- 
wait, and foe support PLO Chairman Yasser Arafat 
gave to Saddam Hussein, Palestinians were banned 
from entering Egypt for nearly two years. There 
were only a few exceptions told these were made 
rally after lengthy and complicated procedures. 
Many of the Egyptian travel documents issued to 


Palestinians expired, 

“We do not want 
to cause any prob- 
lems. We only want 
to move away from 
this area,” said Ghas- 
san Ismail, a worker 
who was forced to 
leave Libya after the 
measures taken 

a gains t Pales tinians 
living there. 

“We would accept moving from here to Rafeh [on 
the border between Egypt and Gaza] and continue 
fitting in a camp. We are sure tbe conditions there 
would be much better as we would be closer to 
home,” said CamilKa Amer Al-Rantisi, a mother of 
four children. They have all been living in. the camp 
for three months. 

Residents of the camp told the Weekly that many of 
foe Palestinians who had ara'ved there in October had 
left as they woe members of Gaddafi's revolutionary 
committees. They said that those Palestinians carried 
Syrian and Lebanese travel documents and it was 
foey who had caused trouble by crossing the border 
into Egypt several times over foie past two months. 

Meanwhile, tbe desert camp has become a trap for 
any Palestinian feeing trouble crossing foe border be- 
tween Libya and Egypt 

Camp residents now receive visits from foeir fami- 
ly members who can afford foe travel expenses and 
have residence permits in other countries. Umm Es- 
sam came from Gaza to visit her sou and Nahawiah 


Palestinians at the border camp in Saflonm brave the harsh winter 


Mahmoud, an Egyptian, was there to visit ho 1 hus- 
band and her 1 8-year-old son. 

“There are at least 20 Palestinians here who are 
married to Egyptian women As my other force chil- 
dren are below 18, 1 can take them with me to Cai- 
ro. But you can imagine living without my husband 
and any source of income and the difficulties 1 have 
coming here each month to visit him,” she said. 

If there is to be any joy to tighten life a little for 
foe camp residents, it will be at the wedding 
which is due to take place today. It will be tile 
first wedding to take place at the camp. Ayman 
Abdel-Latif, a Palestinian resident of Al-Arish 
whose father lives in the camp, is marrying Hoda 
Khamis, who lives in tbe camp with her mother 
and a sister. “I bought a nice wedding dress and 
camp residents have all helped in decorating foe 
tent where we are going to get married," said 
Hoda. “T want to feel happy and proud like any 
Palestinian woman getting married. I only hope it 
will not rain today.” 


On the campaign 


trail 


Salah Tamari is tipped to win a council seat in the Bethlehem area. Graham 
Usher follows the local boy and former Fatah fighter on his election campaign 
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6 South 


Wars’ sinister 
turns. 


Have war-tom Third World countries found 
a new elixir of economic growth based on 
drug trafficking, asks Gamal Nkrumah 


Smuggling narcotics is a high-risk crime, 
except in places like Liberia and Af- 
ghanistan. Drug trafficking and human 
rights abuses go band in band. Civil wars 
take s far more sinister turn when the war- 
lords are drug barons and the warriors are 
drug addicts. The Liberian civil war, like 
the Afghan one, is fought between drug 


War-tom West African nations are dis- 
covering that weaning themselves off the 
illicit narcotics trade is at least as difficult 
as the shift from military dictatorship to 
multi-party democracy. Afghanistan, too, 
has to make a transition to democracy no 
less difficult than that of West Africa. 

Money laundering by the newly rich 
warlords and drug barons in Third World 
countries has coupled with pervasive cor- 
ruption to exeats economic chaos. Drug 
barons have taken full advantage of the ec- 
onomic deregulation urged by the Bretton 
Woods institutions — International Mon- 
etary Fund srod the World Bank — but in- 
dustrialists have failed to do so. “Some Af- 
rican governments in liaison with the drug 
barons and international drug traffickers 
feel that they are getting back at the Bret- 
ton Woods institutions which they feel is a 
good game to play,” an African official 
with the UN International Drug Control 
Programme told Ai-Ahram Weekly re- 
cently. 

The Non-Aligned Movement nations ac- 
count for seven per cent of world econom- 
ic output The poor economic performance 
of countries with the worst poverty is ex- 
acerbated by civil wars. Gross domestic 
product per capita fell by an average of 
one per cent in Africa. The least developed 
countries — including war-tom Liberia 
and Afghanistan — are fast becoming nar- 
cotic exporting ones. These is a correlation 
between poverty, war and drug trafficking. 

la Centra] and South America, die cor- 
relation between war and drugs has been 
well documented. Cocaine production and 
exports quickly pursued the trail of blood 
around the Central American civil wars. 
The Colombian cocaine cartel was created 
m 1981 — the same year that four differ- 
ent civil wars erupted in Central America. 
£1 Salvador’s leftist forces mounted of- 
fensives to topple the beleaguered rightist 
government in the capital, San Salvador. 
The rightist remnants of the former Nic- 
araguan dictator Samoza^ the so-called 
Contras, with CIA support launched an all- 
out attack on the ruling leftist Sandinistas 
to regain control of Nicaragua. In Gua- 
temala, die forces of leftist and indigenous 
Americans challenged the central govern- 
ment Finally, Colombia's leftist M-19 
forces fought both the central government 
in the capital Bogota and the drug barons 
and their cartels in their strongholds of 
Cali and Medellin. 

“The rising curve of cocaine imports to 
die United States followed almost exactly 
the flow of US exports of arms and mil- 
itary advisers to Central America. Experts 
still debate whether time is a casual link 
—just as they debated die same question 
about die flow of heroin during the Viet- 
nam War — but die factual coincidence of 
the cocaine explosion with the Central 
American crisis [in die 1980s] was in- 
disputable,” noted John Dinges in his Gen- 
eral Noriega bestseller Our Man in Pan- 
ama. 

According to figures from the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, the to- 
tal arms transfers from the US to the war- 
tom and narcotics-exporting Central 
American republics rose from $955 mil- 
lion in 1976 to S2.8 billion in 1982. Mean- 
while, Latin American warlords and drug 
barons sharply increased their illicit ex- 
ports of narcotics to the US during that pe- 
riod. A former Peruvian president, Alan 
Garcia, once remarked that the narcotics 
trade was “Latin America's only success- 
ful multinational”. 


In die 1990s the Latin American malaise 
seems to have spread to the marijuana- 
producing regions of war-torn Africa. 
West Africa is particularly vulnerable. It 
has acquiesced in the Central American 
“narco-terrorism” syndrome. War-tom 
West African countries like Liberia and 
Sierra Leone have already succumbed; po- 
litically unstable Nigeria, Africa's most 
populous nation with 120 million people, 
is not for behind. 

Extensive cannabis plantations have sup- 
planted rubber and other cash crops in the 
Liberian countryside, Liberians nave be- 
come ever more dependent oa humanitar- 
ian food aid from the international aid and 
relief agencies just as more agricultural 
land is set aside for growing cannabis. 

Lebanese, Indian and Pakistani drug traf- 
fickers fled Liberia at the outbreak of the 
Liberian civil war on Christmas Day 1989, 
but they trickled back to the war-shattered 
country a couple of years later. Prior to the 
outbreak of Liberia's civil war, close links 
were established between the subsidiaries 
of the now defunct Bank of Credit and 
Commerce International (BCCT) in Lagos, 
Nigeria, and Monrovia, Liberia. Other per- 
sonal ties were set up between the West 
African BCC1 subsidiaries and those in the 
Middle East and Pakistan. 



NPFL leader Charles Taylor 

That nothing will do except sustained 
and determined effort by African govern- 
ments to stem corruption is not true. Per- 
vasive poverty and empty state coffers are 
the real problem — not corruption. West 
African governments are learning to resist 
the urge to run with the drug traffickers. 
But there is still a tine of governments in 
the region who are still willing to be paid 
as tittle as a couple of million dollars to 
turn a blind eye and are laundering their ill- 
begotten money in Europe and America. 
Persuading them to relinquish the lucrative 
dabbling with drug trafficking would be as 
difficult as persuading them that to set 
rules to stop corruption is not a bad bet. 

In narrow political terms. West African 
leaders have little to fear. Western nations 
are arming Africa to die teeth. Britain 
might be one of the most vociferous critics 
of human rights abuses in Nigeria, but it 
heads the list of countries exporting arms 
to Nigeria. Last June, Britain issued li- 


cences for British CS gas and rubber bul- 
lets to be exported to Nigeria. Needless to 
say, British CS gas and rubber bullets were 
used to queU popular resistance to the mil- 
itary authorities and to put down peaceful 
demanstratigns. 

Britain also issued 30 licences for non- 
lethal equipment including component 
parte for tanks and missiles mid topped the 
military list with 20 more licences for Brit- 
ish arms exporters to ship machine-guns, 
bombs, missiles and mines to the polit- 
ically unstable West African giant France 
exported armoured reconnaissance ve- 
hicles to Nigeria, Sweden sold it howitzers 
and Germany, military trucks. Nigeria also 
bought 300 armoured personnel carriers 
from Austria. 

The West African peacekeeping troops 
In Liberia are primarily Nigerian nationals, 
and Nigerian arms dealers and drug barons 
have been active in the Liberian civil war. 
African warlords are heavily involved in 
the narcotics trade. And their foreign arms 
suppliers are often active in the illicit trade. 
But if African warlords are directly in- 
volved in the drug trade. Western anus ex- 
porters are indirectly involved. 

According to the Geopolitical Drug Dis- 
patch of February 1994, the National Far 
triotic Front of Liberia (NPFL) and its 
leader, Charles Taylor, are deeply 
involved with drug trafficking. The 
Liberian port of Buchanan was a 
base for the illegal trade between 
1990 and 1992. The port, captured 
by ECOMOG in 1992, is now once 
again operated by Taylor's NPFL 
which also uses the port of San Pe- 
dro — 100km away in neigh- 
bouring Ivory Coast, where the 
street prices for Indian hemp and 
heroin have collapsed because of 
abundant supply. According to die 
report, NPFL West African drug 
traffickers — estimated to number 
60,000 in West Africa, Europe and 
America — are used by the inter- 
national drug barons as low cost 
couriers of cocaine and heroin. 

Drug barons have taken fell ad- 
vantage of the status of Monrovia, 
the Liberian capital, as a duty-free 
port. They have also made much 
capital out of the political chaos in 
the West African country. The lack 
of controls that led the trade to run 
amok in Liberia is spreading to 
neighbouring West African coun- 
tries including Sierra Leone, Ivory 
Coast and Nigeria. 

The last execution of convicts for 
drug-trafficking offences in Nigeria 
was in 1984 when the public execu- 
tion by firing squad of three youths 
provoked an international outcry 
against the regime of the then mil- 
itary ruler of tire country General 
Muhammad Buhari. His successor. 
General Ibrahim Babangida, ab- 
rogated the death penalty for drag traf- 
ficking under mtenofied pressure from lo- 
cal ana international human rights groups. 
The trade in narcotics is now booming. 

The current military strongman. General 
Sani Abac ha, has so for resisted reintro- 
ducing foe deafo penalty for drag traf- 
ficking, but this week the bead of Nigeria's 
National Drug Law Enforcement Agency 
(NDLEA), General Musa Bamaiyi, urged 
the re- imposition of the death penally for 
drug trafficker. Almost 800 people, in- 
cluding 56 women, were arrested on drug- 
trafficking charges in 1995 and 333 sus- 
pects were convicted. 

Last year, over 460 luxury cars were 
seized by the NDLEA when they attested 
27 drug barons. The NDLEA suspected the 
barons were laundering their cash in im- 
ported luxury cars. Drug barons spend 
their ill-begotten money on imported lux- 
uries and do not invest in the productive 
sector of the economy. This is the nub of 



Two armed female police oficers belonging to an elite anti-terrorist force patrol at ManjQa airport thb week. Hie new force 
was created as part of the government increased security measure following Manila's crackdown against international ter- 
rorists which resnlted fn the arrest of 35. Pakistani and Middle Eastern nationals (phoicx dFP) 


the notion of the new elixir of economic 
growth based on drug-trafficking. The 
trade is a matter of anxiety to decision- 
makers. The issue is broader than just 
combating crime; it is inextricably inter- 
twined with democracy and deregulation. 

The cutting off of American aid to Paki- 
stan in 1990 was partly related to foe con- 
trol of drug trafficking. Last month, Ayub 
Khan Afridi gave himself up to officials at 
the US Embassy in Dubai, tbfe United Arab 
Emirates. Afridi, an ardent supporter of 
Pakistani opposition leader Nawaz Sharif 
who was prime minister from 1990 to 
1993, was embroiled in Afghanistan's civil 
war. Pakistani Premier Benazir Bhutto has 
been a thorn in Afridi' s flesh. She and her 
government have done their utmost to in- 
terrupt his alleged drag-trafficking busi- 


ness, orchestrated from his ^mountain 
stronghold in Land! Kofal in Pakistan's 
North West Frontier Province (NWFP). 

Afridi, a chieftain of the Zakahkfad tri- 
bal. grouping and an ethnic Pash ton, was 
cleared by the Tanzim laehad-i-Ulema 
wal-Qabail (the Court of Tribal Judges 
and Elders) of all drug4rafficking charges. 
The Pashtuns prectominate in Afghanistan, 
but spill over into Pakistan's NWFP. Afri- 
di is popular among his people. He won a 
parliamentary seat representing the tribal 
territories of NWFP in 1990. The tribal ar- 
eas are notorious for producing vast 
amounts of opium and h ashis h . 

Despite his democratic credentials, foe 
CIA. has long bad Afridi on the top of its . 
list of wanted drag-trafficking barons. The I 
US had petitioned Pakistan for his extradi-j 


to do avail so it came as a surprise, 
store, that Afridi turned himself m and 
news hit international headlines. The 
like Noriega's demise, brought into 
i focus the nature of America's battle 
linsttheworidttademnarcotics.Afridi, 
/who flew from the Afghan capital Kabul to 
Dubai aboard one of his cargo planes, was 
flown to New York to stand trial He toyed 
with America’s might 
That Pakistan's Afridi or Liberia's 
Taylor or Panama’s Noriega made their 
fortune from drag trafficking and arms 
dealing does .not exonerate the West 
The Third World contends that con- 
suming countries are -just as guilty as 
supplying ones in the narcotics track — 
especially since the consumers are also 
the aims suppliers. 


Bangladeshi women at point zero 


Thousands of Bangladeshi peasant women gathered 
in the capital city, Dhaka, last week to demonstrate 
against poverty, corruption, social injustice and 
1 gender discrimination- The women, backed by van- 
> ; ous non-governmental organisations, voiced their 
outrage, frustration and misery over their ever- 
deteriorating living conditions. They believe the 
government has done little to ameliorate their sitna- 
' tion. The protests were non-violent but the mes- 
sage was clear. They called upon Prime Minister 
Khaleda Zia to wake up to the plight of her Ban- 
gladeshi sisters and mobilise immediate and prac- 
tical reforms. Khaleda Zia is fighting to win gener- 
al elections in a few weeks time. 

This is not the first mass protest to be held by im- 

■ poverished Bangladeshi women against the govera- 
. meat for its relative passiveness in confronting a 

declining state of social welfare. In April 1992, 
nearly 5,000 angry Bangladeshi women gathered in 
. Dhaka to stage a protest against poverty, biased 
legislation, crippling traditional practices such as 
the female's provision of a dowry for the bride- 
groom upon her marriage and the general tolerance 
of misogynist behaviour displayed by men in so- 
ciety. The protests have mounted since then but 
with do real impact on Bangladeshi women's lives. 
In April 1994 over a thousand women took to the 
streets of Dhaka to voice their anger at a proclama- 
tion by Islamists dictating that women in Ban- 
gladesh should not be allowed to work with foreign 
relief agencies in the country. They had succeeded 
in coercing many husbands to divorce wives work- 
ing with foreign humanit arian organisations 
In a predominantly agrarian country in which 90 
per cent of the population are settled in villages and 
70 per cent work at agricultural tasks, poverty is 
: rampant and basic human rights are generally com- 
promised because of economic hardship. Ac- 
• cording to World Bank reports, an average male 
, farm labourer earns approximately 20 taka or 50 
- cents a day; his female counterpart earns even Less. 

■ For female Bangladeshi peasants, it is a case of 
triple jeopardy on their destinies: impoverishment, 

' lack of social status and gender inequality. 

In every aspect of life, a Bangladeshi woman is 
bound to be less fortunate than her male counter- 
' pan, asserts Rana Haider, a noted Bangladeshi so- 
ciologist, author of Gender and Development end 


The message sent by thousands of women protesters in the Bangladeshi 
capital last week is one that cannot be ignored: it is impossible to 
address poverty without dealing with gender. Mariz Tadros reports 


foe wife of foe Bangladeshi ambassador in Cairo. 

According to Haider's 1991 statistics, a female 
child under five years of age consumes 16 per cent 
less calories than the male child and between the 
ages of five and 14 sbe consumes 1 1 per cent less 
calories than a male of the same age. This is not 
surprising as males are served first and foe female 
members of the household usually end up with the 
leftovers. In a family surviving below the poverty 
line, it may mean little more than some crumbs for 
the women. The mortality rate due to abandonment, 
starvation or ill health is generally much higher for 
females than it is for males. For instance, between 
foe ages of one and four, foe female mortality rate 
is 27 per cent higher. Similaxiy in education, only 
50 per cent of girls enter primary school as opposed 
to 70 per can of boys. By secondary level, there 
are fewer girls still at school because many are 
forced to stay at home to help their mothers or to 
get married. Girls can be married off at as early as 
seven years of age, whereby a girl is betrothed to a 
particular suitor who waits until she reaches phys- 
ical maturity before taking her to his home. 

Marriages are arranged in the traditional fashion, 
often conducted with economic considerations in 
mind rather than for the welfare of the girl-bride. 
Due to the tradition of dowry payment to the male, 
the marriage is a burden for the bride's family who 
often has to go to extremes to provide the bride- 
groom with his requested dowry. Despite the ec- 
onomic burden, marrying the female off is regarded 
as less of an encumbrance thaw keeping her at 
home as an extra mouth to feed. Moreover, village 
mores dictate the chastity of the girl to be guar- 
anteed through marriage. 

There is little respect for the dignity and rights of 
the female, who is treated as no more than a casual 
commodity at the disposal of patriarchal society 
and its male members. Domestic violence cases ore 
frequent and regarded as a customary characteristic 
of marital life for peasant girls. ' 


Many women flee their husbands because of the 
absence of any mechanisms that guarantee their 
protection from violent husbands. Since their fam- 
ilies are often too poor to feed them themselves, 
they often seek refuge at non-governmental hu- 
manitarian institutions until they succeed in getting 
a divorce. Yet it is more frequent that young peas- 
ant girls are divorced rather than seek divorce them- 
selves. 

The males, wishing to ameliorate their economic 
conditions, exploit foe dowry system to many, di- 
vorce and remarry, leaving behind a trail of home- 
less and destitute young girls, some according to 
surveys as young as 12 and 13 years of age. Re- 
peated attempts by the government to abolish the 
dowry system haye failed because of foe patriarchal 
nature of society that has resisted foe curbing of any 
rights enjoyed by its mole members. 

The government's attempts at social reform have 
been fettle, at least in the eyes of (he tens of thou- 
sands of Bangladeshi women who have experienced 
acid attacks, bashing, domestic assaults, rape and 
abduction, without being in any position to reclaim 
their rights, warned foe 1995 Human Rights Watch 
Report. Despite a law banning dowry mid a deafo 
penalty against anyone convicted of throwing acid 
at women and other rigorous laws against rape and 
abductions, there are no effective implementation 
mechanisms due to the lax attitude of judges and 
law enforcers, who are often sympathetic towards 
the accused mates. Last week, female Bangladeshi 
peasants demonstrated against half-hearted in- 
itiatives taken by the government to treat the causes 
as well as manifestations of on unequal treatment of 


Public opinion s eem s to be shifting towards lay-, 
ing foe blame on the prime minister herself Ever, 
since her appointment to the post in March 1991, 
Khaleda Zia has been under continuous pressure by 
Bangladeshi women to take up foe feminist cause 
on account of her being a woman ic "'ithority. Yet 


foe highly complex web of poverty, ignorance, 
chauvinism and corruption has meant that no quick: 
solution can be effectual. 

According to the human, rights report, many poor 
Bangladeshi women are now entangled in the inter- 
national sex. trade. The trafficking of Bangladeshi 
women, with an average.age of 15, to Pakistan for 
domestic service and sex purposes has been going 
on for foe last 10 to 15 years. Some were lured with 
promises of a better tire, a decent job and a roof 
over their heads and others were and are' forcefully 
abducted. In both cases, unsuspecting women are 
either transported to India and . then Pakistan or 
more likely transported to India and then forced to 
walk across foe Indian -Paki stani border. It is in the 
slums of foe Pakistani metropolis of Karachi that 
they end up to become tire victims of an in- 
creasingly growing flesh trade. Once they have 
been sold to' husbands or forced into prostitution, 
the idea of returning home is inconceivable; Em- 
ployers threaten to repeat them, to the Pakistani au- 
thorities where they can be charged for adultery' un- 
der Shari 'a stipulations. 

The report states that when notice crack down on 
brothels, "instead of protecting the Bangladeshi 
women and girls by arresting those accountable for 
their illegal sale and forced prostitution or . forced 
marriage, the Pakistani government has imprisoned 
the women and girls while allowing most brokers to 
go free.” Hie Bangladeshi government is to bear 
foe blame just as much as the Pakistani govern- 
ment. The repatriation of Bangladeshi women Is of- 
ten objected to by the authorities who deny them 
entry back into their own country. Despite foe fact 
that foe trafficking of women and girls is a crime 
punishable by deafo. few attempts are made to 
crack down on the offenders, and fewer still are foe 
sentences passed on those suspected of smuggling 
women and children across the borders- 

The plight of poor Bangladeshi women bas wors- 
ened: tf .it is not blatant violation of their basic hu- 
man rights at home, it is forced slavery and prostitu- 
tion abroad.- The feet that the . female prime 
minister’s government cannot act beyond passing a 
-series of empty legislative measures has not iru- 
• proved their lot fit any visible manner. Economic 
destitution cannot be addressed if half the- nation's 
population is kept down. 




Warlord extradition 

OPIUM warlord Khun Sa, who operates in 
the war-ion) so-called Golden Triangle en- 
compassing Burma, Thailand and Laos, is 
awaiting possible extradition to the United 
States to face drug-trafficking charges this 
week. Washington has not formally re- 
quested Khun Sa 's extradition from the 
Burmese authorities. The warlord is re- 
puted to be negotiating a deal for his sur- 
render with Burma's . military rulers, de- 
manding a written guarantee that he will 
not be extradited to America. 

A 1947 bilateral extradition treaty signed 
between -the US and die then Burmese pro- 
visional government- — just before Bur- 
ma’s independence from Bri tain — legitim- 
ises Khun Sa's extradition. Khrm Sa was 
indicted in 1 New York in December 1989 
on 10 drug-trafficking charges. The US As- 
sistant Secretary of State for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs Winston Lord, dis- 
closed that Khun Sa was responsible for at 
least half the heroin that reaches America 
today. 

Boat people discussed 

VIETNAMESE' boat people were the sub- 
ject of discussion at a meeting or ganise d 
this week m the Thai capital, Bangkok, for 
Asian host countries of Vietnamese ref- 
ugees and representatives of Western hu- 
manitarian aid and relief agencies. 

™ &522SS” ** Somb East Asian Na- 
tions (ASEAN) and Hong Kong are the 
mam destiaation of Vietnamese asylum 
gSf*; V *f n!Un ’ itself a member of AS- 
EAN, has been accused of using delaying * 
m processing applications for re- A 

72^000 beat people have been repatriated 
with finaamal aid from Western donora. . 

China demands that 22,000 boat people 

cnmU^t 6 rS? 8 ft 

comes raider Chinese control in July 1997. 

SSSjJfl MaJ aysia, the Philippines and 
IS*Si l,aVe ®J so at various times threat- 
ened to deport the Vietnamese boa people. 
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Mitterrand, the Aswan group and Arafat 




My last meeting with Francois Mitterrand took place 
in May 1994 during a UNESCO c o nference entitled 
“What about development?" Mitterrand had sug- 
gested the conference's theme after discussing it 
with me and a number of intellectuals, such as the 
renowned journalist Jean Daniel, editor of the mag- 
azine Le Souvel Observateur , who were repre- 
senting the “Aswan association for a dialogue be- 
tween cultures and civilisations". Established in *89, 
this multinational group was sponsored by die Afro- 
Asian Writers" Association and held its first meeting 
in November ’90, on a NHe cruiser in Aswan. 

Two Egyptian-born french writers, Bahgat El- 
Nadi and Adel Rifeat. the editors-in-chief of the 
UNESCO publication Courier, took part in die 
founding of the group. I, together with Rushdi Said, 
Tarek Ali Hassan, Mursi Saad El-Din, Mona Mak- 
ram Ebeid, Moharaed Ouda, Mobamed Sid- Ahmed, 
Soheir Fahmy and the late Philip Galiab. participat- 
ed in the organisation's activities. 

The sum and substance of the discussions and ac- 
tivities of the Aswan group revolved around the mo- 
bilisation of the best brains and creative energies of 
our contemporary world so that it would move in 
Hue with changes m the international arena and their 
political, economic, social and intellectual dime n- • 
sions- 

A most important aspect of the Aswan group’s ac- 
tions was asserting the moral authority of in- 
tellectuals. Indeed, tire Aswan group aims at em- 
powering intellectuals to face up to the 21st century 
and become something of a counterbalance to the 
traditional political, mfiitaiy and economic powers 
that be. ;• 

The Aswan group, in conjunction with the Afro- 
Asian Writers’ Association, UNESCO, the World 
Media Group and other international cultural organ- 
isations, convened its very first conference hi Cairo 
in 1991. It was called die International Conference 
for Thought and Creativity. A second conference in 
New Delhi was convened m December 1992 in con- 
junction with the Rajiv Gandhi Foundation. The Del- 
hi meeting focused on the various new religious and 
political phenomena in a changing world. The Paris 
1994 seminar focused on the future of development 

The Aswan group established close contact with 
three presidents — Francois Mitierand, Mikhail Gor- 
bachev and Hosni Mubarak — who respectively rep- 
resented the capitalist West, the socialist East and 
the Third World and provided the association with 
much material and moral support and encour- 
agement The three presidents showed a keen inter- 
est in the Aswan group’s activities. 

At the Aswan seminar, Francois Mitterrand de- 
livered the keynote address where he focused on hu- 
man rights concerns and on social, economic and 

cultural development 

At the Paris seminar, Mitterrand looked ilL 
Weighed down by his dreaded disease, he smiled 
softly and said in a calm voice, “Good idea: You 
could form an opposition group in response to those 
who put into people’s minds the nightmare of a fu- 
ture clash of civilisations." He was quiet for a while, 
then said, “Where do you envisage the venae of the 
meeting: in Cairo, Alexandria or in Aswan? If you 
decide to convene it in Aswan, then I would do my 
utmost to attend." He instinctively put his hand on 
his chest gently clasping his fingers — that was his 
habit “How about ‘What about culture’?" as a 
theme of foe seminar?" he thought out loud “Et la 
culture” he repeated again. It is imperative that the 
Third World issue brave and courageous answers to 
the question of culture. Mitterrand emphasised. 


Mitterrand had a rather soft spot for the Third World. 
Lutfi El-Kholi explains why and, through a long as- 
sociation with the man and his ideals, outlines the pa- 
rameters of the late French president’s world influence 


Egypt’s voice is much needed in this context, pre- 
cisely because of the country’s cultural weight. 

The Third World, and especially, the key countries 
that constitute the cradle of civilisations, was the fo- 
cus of Mitterrand's attention and it aroused his pas- 
sion. It was said that be pretended to be sympathetic 
to foe Third World so as to appear to be more hu- 
mane than bis counterparts in other Western nations. 
Others thought that he deliberately sought grandeur 
as a unique world leader. A critic once called him 
foe “leader who throws kisses to die poor", while in 
reality he was nothing bur a gang leader of foe poor’s 
vicious rich exploiters. 

There are those who saw Mitterrand’s interest in 
the Third World as a clever tactic to kill two birds 
with one stone: combating American hegemony and 
outmanoeuvring his socialist critics in France and 
throughout Europe who had long cast foe shadow of 
doubt on his socialist credentials. “He was a capital- 
ist emperor who loved to clothe himself in socialist 
garb," his leftist detractors used to say. 

My personal appraisal of the man is that Mit- 
terrand was indebted to the Third World — in a per- 
sonal. intellectual and political fashion. With his es- 
pousal of Third World causes be was atoning for foe 
sins of his past: his role in attempting to thwart foe 
Algerian revolution and other liberation struggles 
that raged on until foe early 1960s. He bad insisted 
that Algeria remain French. He opposed General 
Charles de Gaulle when the latter, upon being re- 
turned to power in 1958, embarked on a policy of 
making political contacts with the leaders of the Al- 
gerian revolution and gradually accepting foe right 
of Algerians to national self-determination. 

I had a discussion with Mitterrand in the Guinean 
capital, Conakry. I had been invited by foe late Pres- 
ident Ahmed Sekou Tourt of Guinea. ! was among a 
delegation representing Egypt’s Arab Socialist Un- 
ion and was participating in foe congresses of 1963- 
64 of the then ruling Guinean Socialist Party. Mit- 
terrand was in Guinea at foe time accompanying foe 
them French Prime Minister Mendfis-France. Pres- 
ident Sekou Toure invited me to the presidential pal- 
ace in Conakry where I met socialist leaders from 
Europe and Africa who were participating at foe con- 
gress. Sekou Tourf introduced me to Mendes-France 
and Mitterrand saying, “You can tell diem about 
moves towards the left in the Nasser regime." Sekou 
Tourfc told Mitterrand that as a leftist I had been re- 
cently released from Nasser’s prisons and that there 
was a rapprochement between Nasser and the Egyp- 
tian left 

Sekou Tourt* was among foe leading leftist pillars 
and a fine example for African revolutionaries of foe 
time. Toure had visited Cairo and had met with some 
of the leftists released by Nasser. Some of them had 
participated m foe launching of the opinion pages of 
Al-Akram. Indeed, M chained Hassanein HeikaL, for- 
mer editor-in-chief of Al-AJiram, published these ar- 
ticles despite serious opposition within the regime. 

Mendes-France and Mitterrand were curious to 
learn about what they called the development which 
had happened to Nasser. They showed interest in my 
explanation of foe 23 July movement in Egypt De- 


spite it being a military coup, it was really a na- 
tionalist movement — containing elements from the 
left and the right — against British occupation and 
foe rule of foe king and his allies, die big land- 
owners. After organising foe Free Officers Co 
take over power with support from popular move- 
ments, opposing political and social fences were at- 
tracted to foe regime. The ensuing conflicts resulted 
in the for left and foe far right, including the Muslim 
Brotherhood, losing out heavily to the bourgeois 
centre. However, facing the challenges of national 
independence and development, the regime later 
moved^ intellectually and politically, to the left. 

1 remember Mohamad Harfoi explaining foe extent 
of the aid that Egypt, under Nasser, gave to the Al- 
gerian liberation movement Mitterrand surprised us 
% apologising for his Former stance against foe 
movement and said that it was a result of the right- 
wing grooming he had received in the French re- 
sistance movement against Nazi occupation. He 
seemed sincere in his apology, although be still 
called (bra French Algeria after moving to foe left 

In a pained voice, Mitterrand said, “This is history 
and J have conclusively severed my links with h, in- 
tellectually, politically and psychologically." He 
paused for a moment before continuing: “It was a 
terrible mistake which I will not let myself repeat in 
any situation. I think that I and all of us in Europe 
must make amends for this mistake towards foe peo- 
ples of foe Third World.” 

When we began, with Heikal, on the opinion page 
of Al-Ahram and then in foe magazine Al-Tali ' a to 
invite the most prominent intellectuals and pol- 
iticians in foe world to be interviewed in Cairo, Mit- 
terrand was at the top of foe list, along with Jean- 
Paul Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir, Che Guevara. 
Maxime Rodinson, Bertrand Russell and others. 
Most of the interviews took place during Nasser’s 
reign, but foe interview with Mitterrand was post- 
poned until 1973 since he had been preoccupied 
with establishing foe new Socialist Party. 

The issue which dominated Mitterrand’s interview 
with Al-Ahram was the Palestinian problem and foe 
future of Israel after its 1973 defeat It seemed to us 
that the French Socialist Party and Mitterrand per- 
sonally were sympathetic to Israel to foe extent that 
they considered the PLO terrorists. Our side of the 
argument was that the PLO was leading die Pal- 
estinian people in foe liberation of their homeland 
from Israeli occupation and that Yasser Arafat was a 
revolutionary leader, not a terrorist. 

Mitterrand listened, questioned and presented nu- 
merous thoughts on foe matter. It appeared as if he 
had acquainted himself for foe first time with new 
information cm foe Palestinian problem and was 
showing bis understanding of it But foe pivotal 
question for him remained: What was Israel’s future 
in the reckoning of Egypt and the rest of foe Arabs, 
especially the Palestinians and Yasser Arafat? 

We suggested he meet foe Palestinian leader. 
“How and when?" he asked “Today over lunch, if 
you want," replied HeikaL After a momentary pause, 
Mitterrand said, “We are your guests. We do not see 
it as fitting that we should object to sitting at your ta- 


Primakov versus Pervomaiskaya 

As hundreds of Russian troops began moving early last Sunday In a bid to free hostages being held by Che- 
chen separatists, Primakov was appointed foreign minister, writes Abfflel-Malek Khalil from Moscow 


Russian President Boris Yeltsin’s appointment last week of 
Yeveeny Maximovich Primakov as his foreign minister lures to 
the post an Arabist and Orientalist who is fluent in English and 
Georgian in addition to Russian. Primakov has a dear vision of 
the Arab world’s significant place in Russian foreign policy 
concerns. He is a survivor in Russia's Byzantine politics. 

But why did Prime Minister Viktor Chemomyrdin select 
Primakov for the job? Primakov is very different from his pre- 
decessor Andrei Kozyrev, an old timer, who was regarded as a 
close associate of Yeltsin. Kozyrev used to resort to Yeltsm for 
advice whenever he was freed with a problem, which was ac- 
tually the domain of Cbmwruyrdia. 

Meanwhile. Kozvrev was regarded as too pro-Western for : 
Russia's independent international image.. But Primakov cm- 
nhasised that one of the priorities of the new government was to 
JL foe balance in Russia’s favour as for as its rainbow with the 
United States and Europe were concerned. He stressed that Ros- 

5a had to be treated as a superpower and that he would visit the 

Spirals of ail the former Soviet Commonwealth of Independent 
States (CIS) in foe near future. 

How ever Primakov said that there was no turning back as fer 
as foe independence of the CIS was concerned. On 19 January, 


an important meeting of foe heads of state and government of 
the former CIS is to be convened is Moscow. The meeting 
takes place in foe tense atmosphere of the Russian fight for sov- 
ereignty over Chechnya and the separatist Chechen resistance 
to Russian rule. The crisis of bolding together the Russian Fed- 
eration looms large as Primakov steps into office. 

A group of Chechen separatists have kidnapped over 100 hos- 
tages in the neighbouring autonomous republic of Dagestan. 
Chechnya,- like Dagestan, is a constituent, albeit autonomous, 
republic of foe Russian Federation. Russian troops have secured 
a military cordon around the village of Pervomajskaya, near the 
Russian border where foe hostages are held. Dagestani repre- 
sentatives negotiating with the Chechen separatists are at- 
tempting to strike a separate deal with the Chechens. 

hi the war-shattered Chechen capital, Grozny .deputies in the 
pro-Moscow Chechen Supreme Soviet refused to offer them- 
selves as hostages to replace those held by separatists. The new 
Russian foreign minister will have to steer a perilous course of 
action if he is to present his country to foe outside world as a 
superpower that can hold itself together, 

Edited by Gamal Nkrumah 


ble with whomever you invite.” So Mitterrand ate 
lunch beside Arafat in the Al-Ahram canteen. 

When I was invited in 1980, with my colleague 
Mohamed Sid-Ahmed, to a Mediterranean basin 
conference in the suburbs of Marseilles, 1 was sur- 
prised to find that it was actually the opening of Mit- 
terrand’s election campaign. A meeting had been or- 
ganised on tiie fringe of foe conference between 
Arab and Israeli participants. The aim was to pro- 
duce a joint Arab-lsraeu statement calling for sup- 
port for the Camp David accords and peaceful Arab 
Israeli coexistence. 

The Arabs decided to reject foe invitation to at- 
tend. The Moroccan writer Tafaar ben Jelloun was 
commissioned to relay the reasons for foe decision 
to the conference secretary. Among the reasons be 
gave were that foe Palestinians were not represented 
at the conference and that the Palestinian problem 
and die right of the Palestinian people to self- 
determination were ignored, 

Mitterrand tried to talk us into taking part He said 
that our refusal- aroused misgivings inside him about 
the position of Arab progress! vists on the possibility 
of fair and peaceful political settlement of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict He surprised us by asking: “Are 
Arab leftists against foe peaceful political settlement 
of the conflict?" 

When we replied that the Arab left were for such 
a settlement, he retorted: “Why then are you 
against the Camp David agreements and the cou- 
rageous option which President Sadat took?” We 
said that the agreements did not represent a com- 
prehensive settlement and meant that the Pal- 
estinians had lost out 

Mitterrand argued that Sadat's choice was right in 
terms of principle. He had understood our reserva- 
tions about foe agreements, but felt the Arab left was 
wrong to continue to oppose Camp David without 
offering an alternative. He went on, saying, “You ac- 
cuse foe French left of being biased towards Israel 
against the Arabs. The Arabs and Palestinians have 
national rights which must be respected, but the Is- 
raelis also have the same rights.” 

Mitterrand then pointed towards me and said, 
“You participated in our seminar at Al-Ahram and 
my conversation with Mr Yasser Arafat I think you 
heard clearly this position from me, especially when 
I summarised our position at foe conclusion of the 
seminar. Was that foe case or not?” 

I replied, “Yes, it was foe case. But it was in 1973 
and between the four walls of foe seminar room. 
And that was it. Neither you nor the Socialist Party 
has crystallised your position publicly yet, and we 
are now in 1980.” 

Mitterrand paused an instant before saying, “Fine. 
The time has come to announce our position. To- 
night at foe popular rally [in Marseilles] you will 
discover our position. We needed time for study.” 

At foe rally, when he was speaking about foe 
Arab-Israeli conflict, Mitterrand spent a relatively 
long time talking about Israel’s right to peaceful ex- 
istence within secure borders. When be came to 
crystallise his position on foe peaceful political set- 
tlement of foe conflict, be slowed his speech down. 
He made the point that recognition of this legitimate 
Israeli right should be m et with recognition of the 
Palestinians’ legitimate right to have a state on its 
own territory. 

It was a surprise to everyone. But foe biggest sur- 
prise was the response of the French crowd, which 
applauded Mitterrand warmly for over two minutes. 
This position, the first of its kind in the West, re- 
mained Mitterrand's firm position until his death. 


The sound 
of silence 


By 

Mohamed 

Abdel-Moneim 


Among his many epithets. President Mit- 
terrand was dubbed by his people the “Si- 
lent Power”. The late French president, wfio 
had a special fascination for ancient Egypt, 
was sparing with his words. He was one of a 
kind of men who appear at certain points^n 
history to introduce new meanings to life 
and induce radical changes. 

Mitterrand left an indelible mark on 
France which will be felt for many years .af- 
ter his death. His rule was a turning point jn 
the history of his country, marking the end 
of an epoch and the beginning of anothetin 
terms of domestic reforms. The shaping : jjf 
Europe has been and will remain deeply "in- 
fluenced by his ideas and the causes he was 
committed to. 

Despite foe traditional enmity between 
France and Germany and foe sad memories 
of two brutal wars, a tearful Helmut K$il 
was seen at foe funeral. Germany "s cbkh- 
cellor, who also had designs and ideas .for 
what Europe should be like, was grieving 
the death of President Mitterrand, and such 
genuine human sentiments caught the atten- 
tion of foe public. 

The 20th century has been replete with - sit- 
uations which seemed to be glaringly par- 
adoxical. After foe years of hostility during 
foe first half of foe century, it was as bard to 
believe foe chancellor's grief as it was to 
comprehend the tears shed by Arab lea.ders 
at foe foneral of Prime Minister Rabin. It 
was only a few years ago that Arabs and Is- 
raelis were engaged in a series of brutal 
ware, , 

Mitterrand's friendship with Mubarak .— 
and with Egypt — began when Mubafok 
was vice-president The fact that Mit- 
terrand's own brother was an air force com- 
mander • — like Mubarak — only served'ro 
strengthen their friendship. The bond be- 
tween the two leaders grew over time and 
reflected positively on foe relationship be- 
tween their two peoples. 

Mitterrand’s fascination with Egyptian 
history only reinforced those ties. He fre- 
quently visited Upper Egypt While French 
bread is world famous, during such visits 
Mitterrand liked to eat Egyptian baladi 
bread, baked in the homes of poor peasants 
in remote villages lining the Nile valley. .’ 

Small wonder that the Silent Power, who 
had a hand in shaping the destiny of post- 
war Europe, left forever his beloved Egypt 
only a few days before his passing. In the, jet 
airplane on his return .journey, the Silent 
Power, so richly endowed with political acu- 
men and a passion for life, decided to. dis- 
card his medicines once and for all. thus si- 
lencing forever that zest for fife. „ 

The writer tv the managing editor of Al- 
Ahram. 
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Saturday night fever 

Election fever is running high among Palestinians. Con- 
fronted by piles of posters and promises, lendingan ear to 
speeches and beseeches, voters perhaps could find mem- 
selves a little overwhelmed by toe notion of who to vote 
for. But as Palestinians flock to the polling stations on Sat- 
urday, more likely than not. the real question on their 
min rig is: -What are we voting for?" 

The answer to this is found in some of the goals so far 
'realised. The Oslo accords, even though somewhat flawed, 
were the first tangible steps to setf-detennination. They can 
be improved upon in the final status negotiations between 
the PNA and Israel. And the elections, although marred by 
Israeli intervention and certain less than democratic prac- 
tices on the PNA’s part, are also a starting point down the 
rocky road to democracy. This path, however, can be paved 
if all sides cooperate and participate in makin g these elec- 
tions run as smoothly as possible. 

Critics of die elections and the Oslo accords, most not- 
ably Hamas and leftist opposition groups, are quick to 
point out that peace has brought with it few favours. Israel 
continues to hold control of the bulk of Palestinian ter- 
ritories, rejects Palestinian statehood and insists an Je- 
rusalem as its "eternal and undivided” capital. Israel has 
managed moreover to throw a dark cloud over the elec- 
tions, by its assassination of Hamas leader, Yehia Al- 
Ayyash. on the eve of the poll, and by the restrictions it 
hue pla ced on campaigning m Jerusalem. There has been 
criticism as well of the procedures adopted by fee PNA in 
conducting the poll, which shed some doubt on fee degree 
of their fairness. 

It is all too easy to find fault wife these elections, and fee 
initiatives and accomplishments that preceded them. It will 
nicn be a sim ple mawar to txy to derail future initiatives. But, 
fee true test of faith lies in fee willingness to take on the re- 
sponsibility of b uilding an independent Palestinian state. 
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More than twenty years ago, I was 
privileged to spend three days in close 
proximity with the late Francois Mit- 
terrand, who was visiting Egypt at fee 
invitation of Mohamed Hassanem 
Heikai, who was still editor-in-chief 
of Al-Ahram. Because I spoke French. 
Mr Heikai asked me to accompany his 
guest on a Nile cruise to Luxor and 
Aswan. 

On this, fee first of many visits to 
Egypt, Mitterrand was l ea d e r of an op- 
position coalition between his own So- 
cialist Party and fee Communist Party. 
In fee context of French politics at die 
time, it was highly unusual for the two 
parties of the lent to form a united 
front, unusual even for their leaders to 
be on amicable toms. Curious to learn 
how fee two current leaders had man- 
aged to break tins pattern, I asked Mit- 
terrand about his impression of Georg- 
es Marchals, secretary-general of fee 
Communist Party. Mitterrand's ap- 
praisal was a positive one, and it came 
as something of a surprise, therefore, 
when die leftist coalition broke down 
a few years later, before he was elect- 
ed president in 1981. 

This incident was followed by oth- 
as feat contributed to the late French 
president’s reputation as a man of am- 
biguity, not to say paradox, and con- 
firmed my belief feat he was governed 
less by ideological conviction than by 
pragmatic considerations. II saw him 
as a brilliant lawyer capable of de- 
fending any cause he believed worth 
uphol ding, a judgement I now con- 
sider to have beat overly simplistic. 
His political virtuosity owed much to 
an encyclopaedic culture. I remember 
that any fro moment be had on the 
cruise was given over to reading, not 


Mohamed Sid-Ahmed questions what place former French 
President Francis Mitterrand will occupy in history, and whether 
he will be remembered as more than lb - maverick politician r 


political works, but mainly literature 
and philosophical essays. 

Over .the years, Mitterrand proved 
himself a prince among men, not by 
virtue of a hereditary title but as a tow- 
ering figure wbo displayed remarkable 
self-restraint, a modem prince wbo ac- 
quired his right to the title from his 
love of culture and his mastoy of fee. 
political game — a prince in fee 
mduld, perhaps, of MachiaveLIi's 
prince. He was a determined foe of an- 
other towering figure, diaries de 
Gaulle, after the latter returned to pow- 
er in 1958 following tie Fourth Re- 
public's inability to cope wife fee Al- 
gerian crisis- In .1965, he ran 
unsivra-s cfiinj^ a garret Gaullfi, 
whom he accused' of introducing an 
imperial style of presidency. Still, 
when be was finally voted into office 
in 1981, he adopted the same imperial 
style. And, when he was recently 
asked for his appraisal of his old en- 
emy, he replied: “You know bow 
ship our confrontations were. But 
there is no denying that be was a 


De Gaulle’s successor, Jacques Chi- 
rac, who became prime minister after 
the victory of the right in the I9S6 par- 
framentHxy elections, was relentless in 
his enmity for Mitterrand. But when 
Mitterrand died, Chirac, who replaced 
him as. president, was among fee first 
to pay tribute to his memory: It is a 
great figure who has left us, and 1 sa- 


lute him with emotion- and- wife re- 
spect". 

While the eulogies exchanged bo- .- 
tween the leaders of fee left and fee' ' 
right in France might beevocative of a '. 
long-lost tradition of . chivalry; ft 
should be remembered fiat Mitterrand 
was never bound by-^ xoQventional . 
patterns of oonfroutatitelbetweenleft - 
and right, even at the tixDc.of deep-pO- 
larisatton between fee cdmmnnist East 
and the capitalist West. • ’'--L' 

Although fee aii nimiinid4 8n Riji I . 
coalition had broken'down in 1978; 
Mitterrand appointed - communists to 
his cabinet in 1981 in nfoojgnithHi of 
their role in ensuring his victory by 
voting for him in fee second round of - 
the elections. For the French Left, vyfao ‘ 

had never succeeded .after . 1947! in : 
crossing fee fifty per cent threshold . 
that would have brought than, to paw* 
er, Mitterrand’s victory was a euphoric 
moment But the inclusion of die com- . 
munists in France’s power structure 
provoked deep unease among NATO 
leaden, notably US Preadent Rpnald 
Reagan, Who Saw it- as mtde rminmg . 
the Western «Tl«ww> It was not long; 
however, before.' Western bidets re- .. 
alised feat, far from undearunmg 
NATO, Mitterrand's move had torn 
apart the French. C ommunis t Party, 
isolating its leader* from man y df their 

grass-root suppo r te rs and demoting it 
from its kmg-etanding p vWm as fee 
largest party of the Frenchleft. 


.Having s u cceeded- m effectively, 
neotialismg the c ommunis ts at bone; 
Mrttenand code an fee! Soviet Union, 
with which he had several skirmishes 
going beyond axtythhjg his right-wing 
predecessors had dared, itoiably his re- 
peated expulsions of Soviet diplomats:: 
on charges of sgtym&nEfis attitude fi- 
nally convmced Western leaders first 
his loyally to the Western alliance was 
above suspicion, However, when Gor- 
bachev came to rppwea; Mitterrand - 
was oae of thefirstwestan leaders to- 
suppOitperesrroXfai: ■ 

While Mitterrand 'did oat. fit the 
mould of file clastic leftist leader; be 
was also for from beinga typical lead- 
er of fee Western' alliance, As I look 
bade at his eventful, sometancs con- 
trovertifld, career, I am forced to revise, 
my original asresmiai t of him as a 
lawyer wbo placed expediency above 
principle; even if he was often im- 
predictable, not to say erratic, whorit 
came to ideology. ! 

Since he was stricken: wife p rostate 
cancer a few years ago, Mitterrand be- 
cane preoccu p ied wnh deafe and wife 
-a desire to set the record straigbtfor 
posterity. To feat-end, he cofiabarated 
wife amhorPierrePean on a biog- 
raphy, published in 1994, in which be 
revealed chaplets of his eariier life 
which had hither to been shrouded in 
xtwstery, including a stint as a member 
of.au uftraconservative jjaramilitaiy 
group in fire thirties and his collabora- 


tion with Panin's -Vichy government 

qfw t se gp uig • fr rurt a German prison 
/camp and before Joining the French 
.Resistance. Peso’s book came as a 
rude - shock to. Mitterrand’s admirers, 
but it also contributed to fee dc- 
: mystification of World War H by 
showing that it was simplistic to clas- 
- sify its protagonists as either villains 
-or heroes. 

'•/ To distipaie. any ambiguity about 
“• fee' most sensitive areas of his life, 

. Mitterrand granted an exclusive tele- 
vision interview to anchorman Jean- 
1 Pierre Elkabach; wfaowas not known 
to. be particularly sympathetic to the 
.president, ft was extraordinary to see 
the president of the Republic _ de- 
liberately place himself in fee position 
of a guilty party called upon to prove 
! his inriocfflTCfi 

- Before Ids dawih; Mitterrand dis- 
closed the existence of an illegitimate 
nr 'd, in his last wQl and testa- 
ment,, a&od that she and her mother 
attend his funeral side by side wife bis 
'wife and. legitimate children. To the 
same extent. that he departed from fee 
established norms of political be- 
haviour in this oeatury, Mitterrand de- 
parted from the traditional patterns of 
human behaviour in the face of d e at h . 
When pain became overwhelming, he 
asked his do< jtocs to discontinue txeat- 
. meat, thus in effect hastening his ap- 
. pointment with ' Mrttenand 

wanted to close his file himself while 
he was still alive. But it is unlikely 
that the file of the longest-serving 
French president this century, wbo 
was also a pioneer of the post-bipolar 
. world gam e that will stretch into the 
next century, mil be closed even after 

his death. 


A culture for development 


Culture and development, in my view, 
are not two independent things between 
which we can choose either the one or 
fee other they are the two tides of a 
single coin. When this is realised, the 
question to be asked is not whether 
mere is a relationship between culture 
and development, since to formulate 
die question m these terms would be to 
obscure the real nature of the problem, 
which is to ask what sort of develop- 
ment — and culture — does a specific 
country need. This is underlined by the 
fact that there is no such thing as de- 
velopment or culture in absolute terms; 
the two do not exist separately from 
one another, but nor is there a simple, 
one-to-one relationship between the 
two. Any cultiual vision includes and 
aim« at a specific developmental pro- 
ject, and every developmental project 
has as its essence, and is achieved 
through, a certain cultural project The 
distinction betw ee n the two, then, is a 
purely operational one, made at a me- 
thodological level, and out of con- 
venience, to enable us to define the sig- 
nificant interrelationship between each. 

I should say that I do not intend to 
discuss the various possible definitions 
of culture and development I propose, 
rather, to begin with a general defini- 
tion feat will enable us to deal wife fee 
concrete, and only to deal wife fee gen- 
eral significance of these two terms, as 
I see it to be, for my purposes here. 

Culture, in file general sense in which 
I shall be employing the term, consists 
of fee spiritual, intellectual, rational, 
material, behavioural and organ- 
isational features feat distinguish one 
society from another. The larger cul- 
tural system, which is usually the of- 
ficial or established rare, includes vari- 
ous sub-cultures within it: these are the 
subsidiary, opposing, or peripheral cul- 
tural subsystems. 

The larger cultural system consists of 
die different forms of social re- 
lationship, the various apparatuses, in- 
stitutions, societal structures, fee cul- 
tural norms that distinguish a society, 
its traditions, customs, beliefs and her- 
itage. ft also includes fee prevalent at- 
titude to the question, of basic human 
rights, and whether these are given le- 
gal or constitutional mention, or not 
One should also say that fee culture 
of any society does not exist in iso- 
lation from that society's history, from 
existing social structures, or from inter- 
rational conditions and power re- 
lations. Hence, culture should not be 
considered as a static, complete, or fi- 
nal order It is a dynamic, conflicting, 
societal process, that is by definition 
open to me future, and is not closed off, 
this being due to fee still-developing 
subjective, objective, spiritual and ma- 
teria! factors within the society that de- 
termine its character. 

Thus culture in its totality simultane- 


The present task of cultural development must be to safeguard 
against cutturatist ossification in the name of particularity on the 
one hand and against dependency in the name of globalism 
on the other, writes Mahmoud Amin El-Alem 


ousiy en tails a critical consciousness 
and effectiveness in the present, as well 
as an effectiveness for the future. It is 
therefore a co mp rehensive instrument 
for fee realisation of specific aims, as 
well as an aim in itself — to emphasise 
the hmnanicm i rat umah'-wn and active, 
dynamic aspirations of man. However, 
whether it be considered as a means, or 
as an aim in itself culture, as it is here 
being defined, is a positive and pro- 
ductive force in the life of man. 

Culture can, however, be a negative 
instrument, when it is used to falsify ra- 
tional consciousness, to consolidate 
false consciousness, and tfuw to ob- 
scure fee real issues at stake: Racism 
and intolerant fanaticism are but two re- 
siilts of this kind of distorted conscious- 
ness. 

If we review fee positive definition of 
culture just given, we can see that it en- 
tails a particular concept of develop- 
ment. For development in general (also 
in die positive sense) does not only 
mean growth. Primarily it denotes ev- 
olutionary and comprehensive change 
in a certain society in the political, ec- 
onomic, social, cultural, aesthetic, sci- 
entific and ethical spheres. In our def- 
initions of both culture and 
development we notice the close har- 
mony that obtains between what de- 
velopment seeks to achieve on fee one 
hand, and the meaning of culture as an 
instrument of development and an aim 
for that development on the other. 

From this concept of a ’culture of de- 
velopment' and of a ‘development of 
culture’, three criteria can be derived to 
judge whether or not our positive def- 
inition is being met. 

The first is feat the concept of ‘com- 
prehensive development’ (the ‘culture 
of development’ and fee ‘development 
of culture’) should not simply mean a 
cultural model that stresses en- 
lightenment and tire modem, but which 
is fundamentally an elitist phenomenon 
limited to society’s upper readies. It 
necessarily means a culture that is gen- 
eralised to the whole of a society. 

The second criterion is feat tins pos- 
itive understanding of comprehensive 
development should not be mono- 
polised by governmental authorities 
alone. It must be realised through fee 
wide social participation of various or- 
ganisations, through popular initiatives 
and through individual and collective 
creativity. All this should talw» place in 
a rational and democratic political and 
social context 

The third criterion is the extent to 


which, this understanding of com- 
prehensive development interacts with 
wider international conditions; whether 
it does tins in a genuinely creative way 
to produce something innovative, or 
whether it does so in a, dependent and 
subordinated fashion to produce a cul- 
ture feat is itself dependent and sub^ 
erdinated. 

From these considerations it can be 
said feat each society' has its specific 
culture of development and develop- 
ment of culture (comprehensive de- 
velopment), which, expresses the polit- 
ical, economic, social and cultural 
conditions of flat society and the level 
of devdopmart of the farces of pro- 
duction within’ it Hence, there can be" 
no ready-made formula to achieve this 
comprehensive development available 
equally, in advance, to evoy country. 
Each society has to achieve tins de- 
velopment accordrng to its specific re- 
gional conditions and the relations of 
th ac to fee prevailing international 
conditions, j- 

This leads us to a consideration of 
these international conditions, which I 
have more man once asserted to be one 
of the governing factors in judging the 
fiilfihnarr of this kind of com- 
prebenave development. What then, is 
the relationship between the general, as 
it is manifested in the international con- 
ditions, and the particular, or par- 
ticulars, of individual. societies? 

. In my view, at tins stage of human 
history all societies (however unequal 
their development may be) live under 
the hegemony of one dominant culture, 
which is feat of fee Western capitalist 
world. Thus is especially fee case fol- 
lowing the disintegration of foe social- 
ist system and the failure of fee com- 
peting Soyfat model. This is fee 
objective reality, whether we approve 
of it or not fiowever, it docs not mean 
the ‘End of History’; it is merely one 
farther stage pf history. 

Within thi4 single hegemonic culture 
there exist donnnob human concerns; 
these are the various hazards feat the 
world as a whole faces — environ- 
mental degradation, desertification, die 
threat of nuclear war; economic crises 
and war, etc: The. world has now also 
been brought closer together through 
advances in communication and in sci- 
ence and technology, which have re- 
sulted in fed establishment of various 
international organisations, whether po- 
litical, economic, or cultnral, and which 
have led to feany volatile situations as 
subordinated -peoples have risen to de- 


fend. identities feat they consider to be 
under threat These, in him,' have given 
rise to fee land of ethnic, national and 
retigioas conflicts feat the world is now - 
witnessing. And these situations have 
been exacerbated by fee fact feat fee 
h eg emo ni c Ibices have been using fee 
international organisations to advance 
their int wwJt and to manage their cri- 
ses at die expense of smaller or poorer 
nations. 

fl wmng rtiig rn lyml, fhe nrarn tfiro xt 

of our common human strug g le should 
be directed towards widening the space 
of what we share in common, and lim- 
iting fee nationally and cuItomUy. dif- 
ferent to an area where peaceful di- 
alogue and fee exchange of experiences 
- could replace confrontation. The prior- 
ity should be the attempt to end all 
■ forms of aggression, expansionism and . 
the use of weapons of mass destruction, . 
as well as fee use of intenurtional or- . 
gamsatious against the less powerful 
peoples of, the world. Legitimacy and 
democracy should donunarit tiie rnter- 
national order. Tins means that fee 
countries of fee Third World should 
have one or more permanent seats .an 
fee United Nations Security Council, 
that cultural differences and particular- 
ities should be respected, and should be 
viewed as a source of enrichment, rath-, 
er than threat 

In conclusion, there are three inter- 
related dimensions feat ate necessary 
for sound and healthy comprehensive 
development to take place, . 

The first — on the structural level — 
is societal comprehensiveness, wife its 
evolutionary, progressive and pro- 
ductive character, both material and 
spiritual. 

The second —on the level of dynam- 
ics — is that it must be ch ar acte ri sed by 
critical rationalism in thought, and po- 
litical and social democracy in action. 

The third consideration is .feat this 
comprehensive development must be 
characterised by the positive interaction 
of cultural elements inherited from the 
past and the new requirements of mod- 
em times and the current international 
situ ation 

These three dimensions . distinguish 
what I have called ‘comprehensive de- 
velopment’ from either one- 
dimensional economic development, on 
the one hand, or from elitist and limited . 
cultural development on fee other. The 
achievement of these three re- 
quirements would be a real safeguard 
against introspected cultural, religious, 
or nationalist ossification in the name 
of some narrow, local specificity, or 
against alienation atid dependency in 
the name of globalism. 

The writer is the editor of the Marxist 
Journal Q&daia Tibia. (Theoretical Is- 
sues) and former hoard chairman of 
Akhbar Al-Youm Establishment 


New year, 
same hopes 

By 

Naguib Mahfouz 



It ' seems 
likely feat 
1996 wffl 
witness the 
peaceful 
settlement 
of our 
aeemipgly 

aanpitema . . ^ v 

1. problems ) r.v . — 
wife Israel, 
ft also seems likely feat 
progress on the Syrian track 
will be made; which could 
weQ make 1996 fee year in 
which the tiQ . now elusive 
comprehensive settlement 
emerges. " 

All, though, is not going to 
be rosy. I fear that 1996 may 
also see an increase in vi- 
olence, a response to the re- 
cent elections in Egypt which 
acted to exclude several par- 
ties from active participation 
in fee political arena. 

I anxiously await news 
about fee construction of new 
factories and about enhanced 


job opportunities for the 
young. I hope, too, that 1996 
win be fee year in which fee 
wifi to radially overhaul our 
education system hardens 
into action, when we give sci- 
entific research die attention 
it deserves, and when we se- 
riously address fee problems 
that limit fee effectiveness of 
our cultural institutions. 

For this to happen, though, 
we must continue to nurture 
the economy, for economic 
grow* will be fee key to so- 
cial and political develop- 
ment. 

One of my dearest hopes, 
of course, is for an end to fee 
violence feat has rent our so- 
ciety- Nor do I mean, ex- 
clusively, fee actions of ter- 
rorists. By violence I mean, 
too, fee treatment that is so 
often meted out to the or- 
dinary citizen, in schools, 
prisons, in fee army and in 
the police force. The system- 
atic humiliation ordinary cit- 
izens are forced to undergo is 
rotiring but terrorism in a dif- 
ferent guise. 

On a selfish note 1 hope, for 
myself; that my arm will re- 
cover. 


Based on an interview by Mo- 
hamed Sabnawv. 
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Ghali in Cairo 


PHOTOGRAPHS of UN Sec- 
retary-General Boutros Ghali 
do minat ed fee fr on t and cover 
pages of newspapers ami mag- 
azines in Egypt this week, on 
fee occasion of the secretaiy- 
generaTs visit to his home 
country. Columnists and news 
analysts focused on fee UN 
and fee challenges facing Gha- 
li as he ends his third year as 
head of fee world body. 

In October magazine. Ed- 
itor-in-chief Ragab E 1-Ban na 
wrote a three-page article en- 
titled: “Boutros Ghali, sinner 
or sinned against?" in which 
he quoted Ghali extensively as 
saying: “What can I do about 
the debt crisis? I have a prob- 
lem. There is difficulty in run- 
ning the day-to- day affairs of 
the UN. We have got rid of 
one-third of the employees and 
experts, but that is not enough- 
The crisis is too great. 

“I have presented both Pres- 
idents Bush and Clinton wife 
reports, and I have spoken to 
each and every head of state 
asking that die UN be saved 


from bankruptcy. But these 
states have not paid op fee in- 
stalments that are due. I have 
looked into the question of 
achieving democracy in inter- 
national relations — what is 
the point of having democracy 
within states if the UN itself 
does not practise democracy? 
There are many countries drat 
pay so attention to inter- 
national problems, they only 
think of their internal prob- 
lems. 

"My big problem is feat 
there is a crisis of expectations 
in regard to fee UN since fee 
Iraq-Kuwah conflict: There is 
a feeling that fee UN can solve 
all die problems of fee world. 
After the Kuwait crisis there 
was a crisis of confidence be- 
cause fee UN is no longer ca- 
pable of solving problems. 
There are many problems but 
my own real problem is wife 
those who fire poisoned arrows 
at me from within Egypt" 

In AF-M ossa war, Ghali ’s in- 
terview was conducted by Ed- 
itor-in-Chief Makram Mo- 


hamed Ahmed. One of fee 
questions he asked was: "Why 
the fierce attack on the UN? 
The bigger states are angiy 
wife it, the smaller ones do not 
think much of its performance 
while fee US refiises to pay 
its mstalments." To wlach, 
Ghali replied: “The secret be- 
hind the fierce attack on fee 
UN is that everyone e xp e c t s 
fee UN to play a bigger role 
than it does at present. They 
think that fee UN can sblVe 
fee world’s problems wife a 
magic wand. In reality the UN 
is merely a tool in the hands of 
the nations, to be used or not 
to be used according to th e ir 
wishes. The reduction of US 
aid to fee UN does not only ef- 
fect fee UN but US inter- 
national relations as well after 
toe victory of the con- 
servatives in the US Congress 
who believe in isolatio nism 
and think that US foreign fed 
should be stopped or reduced. 
The US example of not paying 
its instalments to fee UN en- 
courages other nations not to 


pay theirs. And this is (tie rea- 
son for the current financial 
crisis.' Member nations owe fee 
UN $3,000 million." 

. rln Al-Ahram, Sabuna Ah- 
med Salama wrote in his daily 
column on Wednesday a piece 
entitled “Ghali in Cairo" in 
which he raid: “Although be is 
fee most senior administrator 
in the world, Boutros. Ghali 
cannot take a decision or 
. bnmrfi an initiative without fee 
approval of more than 180 na- 
tions which are controlled by 
five powers headed by fee US. 

“For this reason fee criticism 
levelled at him by Arab and Is- 
lamic nations . over fee past 
years is unfair in most cases. 
The criticisn is based either on 
misunderstandings dr on ex- 
pecting too much from him or 
his accepting the blame for 
mistakes made by fee great 
powers. This is clear in fee . 
case of Bosnia, Somalia and 
fee Rwanda-Buxundi tragedy 
amongst others. ' 

. Ghali’s adherence to his 
principles and opinions which 


he airs within and without fee 
UN make him ready to wage a 
long battle and maybe the 
first shots for this battle have 
been fired from Cairo.” 

Rose ELYonssef map?™. 
published excerpts from Mo- 
hazned Hassanem Herkal’s re- 
cently published book Secret 
Channels : The Inside Story of 
Arab-TsraeU Peace Nego- 
tiations. The 572-page book is 
made up of 20 chapters and is 
.published by Haiper-Colfins. 
The magazine quotes fee fol- 
lowing from fee introduction: 
“It is rare to find one person 
over fee past 50 years who did 
not try to intervene in fee 
Middle East conflict, which 
was not understood outside 
fee region. ’Why did the Arabs 
over all these yearn refuse to 
negotiate wife Israel?” The 
mag a zine says feat fee intro- 
duction quotes Albeit Einstein 
as saying, “The conflict be- 
tween Israel and fee Pal- 
estinian people is a conflict 
between two rights.” It goes 
on, “And there are many. like 


Einstein who sought to fi 
compromise between fee 
rights.” . 

The magazine offers a j 
m?ty of -fee chapter do 
wife the Egyptian-Israeli p 
hteaty on fee grounds th 
paved the way for other 

7**, occasion of 

/8ta birthday azmiversar 

fee late President Gamal' 

del-Nasser, ALAhrar, 0 

°i the opposition Liberal 

ty, and ALArabi, fee me 

piece of fee Nasserist P 

published special issues 

“TR®. photograph of Ni 

greeting fee masses took 

most of Al-Ahrar's nag*» 

and the paper devoted fiw 

s>de pages to Nasser and 

achievements. Al-Arabi ] 

usded two photographs of] 

front o» 
mm wife one of bis sons 
fecsecond of him at fee 1 
“■®m site before construe 
be San. ■ ft devoted six fo 
Pages to articles about Naj 

5 ^ authQred ty 

hamed Hassanem HeflsaL 
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Five 

years on 


It is five years to the day 
since the launch of 
Desert Storm, the opera- 
tion to free Kuwait from 
its Iraqi invaders that 
turned into a rehearsal of 
the latest generation of 
the most up to dam weap- 
onry, and which occa- 
sioned a great deal of 
blood to be spilt in die 1 
sands of Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq. It is fee 
fifth anniversary, then, of 
the total collapse of the 
Arab order. Five years 
have elapsed since the re- 
maining dreams of Arab 
unity were shattered. 

Yet despite repeated 
American forecasts to the 
contrary the last five 
years have passed with- 
out the s lightest sign that 
Saddam Hussein’s re- 
gime has lost its grip mi 
power. Saddam’s success 
in maintaining his rule 
has proved, if proof were 
necessary, that be is 
stronger than the attempts 
to mobilise Iraqi opposi- 
tion forces. He was, quite 
clearly, in a position to 
weather the placing of 
northern Iraq undo: West- 
ern protection. And at- 
tempts to encourage the 
Kurds to secede have 
faded as miserably as 
King Hussein's designs 
for a federal system in 
Iraq. Not only has Sad- 
dam survived these nu- 
merous attempts to un- 
dermine his regime, he 
appears to have done so 
without his grip on power 
being noticeably weak- 
ened. 

In the Arab world the 
conviction is growing 
that the sanctions that 
Iraq faces have miserably 
failed to shake Saddam’s 


power base. If anything 
they have acted to 
strengthen Saddam’s po- 
sition in Iraq while at the 
same time forcing or- 
dinary Iraqis into ever 
more wretched condi- 
tions. And there is a 
growing, feeling that die. 
present sit u ati on, if it -is 
allowed to continue, will 
result only in fwther de- 
terioration on die Arab 
front -v. 

.Yet Arab initiatives to 
promote conciliation in- 
variably run foul of imag- 
inary obstacles, conjured' 
by those wboljave a vest- 
ed interest in seeing the 
current situation per- 
petuated. It is. after all, a 
very profitable business 
selling protection to toe 
Arab world. A colossal 
quantity of aims, sold for 
incredible amounts ■ of 
money, regularly end 
their way into the region. 

With toe end of Desert 
Storm, and following the 
crushing of the Iraqi 
army, the UN Security 
Council, under constant 
American pressure, has 
concentrated on fencing 
Iraq to destroy its nuclear 
capability, its missiles 
and chemical weapons, 
all under international su- 
pervision. But this is only 
one side of the coin. The 
obverse is the massive 
build up of American 
weapons and supplies in 
toe Arabian Gulf, sold by 
toe US at a vast profit 
with toe avowed dm of 
allowing toe Gulf states 
to beef up their defensive 
capabilities in toe face of 
foreign threats and po- 
tential menaces. 

The Gulf has become 
the site of a massive amis 
race. The US, Britain mid 
France compete with 
each other in their at- 
tempts to persuade Gulf 
states to purchase ever 
greater quantities of 
weapons, despite the bud- 
getary problems these 
states are incurring in 
“defending” themselves. 

It seems that hardly a 
week passes without toe 
arrival in toe Gulf of 
some American, French 
or British minister, chief- 
of-defence staff er arms 
merchant, hell-bent on 
off- loading yet more 
arms. 

The question now is 
just how much longer can 
toe arms exporting na- 
tions continue to exploit 
conditions in toe Gulf for 
toe sake of their own 
profits. How long will it 
be before the Arabs at-' 
tempi to rectify the shaa- 
non. and begin to sound 
out toe possibility of a 
comprehensive Arab rec- 
onciliation. Five years in 
toe life of toe region is 
not an insig nifican t pc*' 
riod. - 



Soafidoz 


Civil resolution 


Radical ideologies tend to flourish in times of crises, a result 
of toe yearning for simple, decisive solutions to seemingly in- 
tractable problems, and though they are often crisp and el- 
egant, they are seldom sophisticated. Their adherents usually \ 
have tunnel vision. True believers," with time their ideology ^ 
becomes a faith. And of all radical ideologies, religious ones 
are the most dangerous, since they claim toe status of divine 
revelation, and to question them leads to charges of heresy. 

In recent years we have seen toe dangers such charges can 
incur, including the killing of Farag Foda and the attempted 
assassination of Naguib Mahfouz. Nor is radicalism confined- 
to toe Islamic religion. In November 1995 Yigal Amir, of the 
religious Jewish extremist movement Kach, executed what be " 
considered a divine ruling from God. 

The present and future can only unfold peacefully in a spirit 
of plu ralism, of religious, socio-political, multi-cultural and 
multi-ethnic tolerance and co-existence. And such a plu- 
ralistic paradigm is encompassed by the term civil society, the 
exact opposite of both religious and temporal despotism. 

Civil society implies the recognition, acceptance and cel- 
ebration of diversity, whether of belief; interests, ideas, or po- 
litical 'pursuits. It is predicated on regulating and resolving 
differences by peaceful means. In this sense civil society and 
genuine democracy are two sides of the same coin. Civil so- 
ciety has ample room, even for religious po- 
litical parties, so long as they accept toe 
rules of co-existence. 

The recent rekindling of the century old 
debate between secularists and non- 
secularists seems to miss the new paradigms 
which transcend theocracy and secularism 
but which have room for people so long as 
they respect and tolerate the deep convic- 
tions of others. 


This week’s Soapbox speaker is professor of 
political sociology at the AUC and director 
of the Ibn Khaldoim Centre for Development 
Studies. 



Saadeddin 
Ibrahim - 


Elections, institutions, democracy 


J am extraordinarily glad that ftamfha Kha- 
lil is running against Yasser Arafat in toe 
upcoming Palestinian elections. A separate 
election is to be held for toe position of 
ra'is. (Among its many ungenerous pro- 
visions, toe Tabs treaty doesn’t allow toe 
word president; only toe ambiguous Arabic 
word for chairman and president is al- 
lowed). She is Arafat’s only competitor, a 
tough, smart, energetic woman who has 
openly espoused toe cause of toe majority 
of Palestinians, those whose voices have 
not been heard, and who have been for- 
gotten in toe vulgar celebrations over “self 
rule* 1 : women., and children, toe dis- 
inherited, prisoners, and all those whose 
lives have become worse as a result of the 


Edward Said, while welcoming the idea of elections in Palestine, remains 
equivocal about their conduct on the ground given the absence of credible guarantees 


der — and Israeli’s security — in toe Oc- 
cupied Territories. 

Nevertheless, toe idea of elections intro- 


duces something new ii} Palestinian life. 1 ; 
think we should remember first of all that 


peace-process. 

She seems particularly interested in right- 
ing toe wrongs of the interim agreement 
which, toe said with admirable clarity to 
the British journalist Graham Usher, “do 
not provide a jast solution to toe Pal- 
estinian question. The Israelis are still ex- 
propriating our lands^. forcing us to live in 
isolated cantons. The so-called by-pass 
roads .are separating one Palestinian area 
from another. Students in Gaza cannot trav- 
el freely to their u niv er s ities in Bfrzeh, 
Hebron, Bethlehem and Jerusalem. The 
prisoners are still in jail despite promises 
from toe Israelis that they are going to be 
released. For. these reasons, I am standi ng- 
fbr election.” When asked how her pro- 
gramme differed from that of Yasser Ar- 
afat, toe responded with cool irony: **I am 
unaware of Chairman Arafat’s pro- 
gramme.” This is perfectly true, since Ar- 
afat is. naming without any real pro- 
gramme, in order simply to be confirmed 
as th e head of everything. 

YeTjuS^ because she has spoken out 
against autocracy and occupation _ — in 
both of which of course toe Palestinian Au- 
thority has already acquiesced — Ms Kha- 
lil has opened a small window in toe elec- 
tions. Arafat will surety win, although 
thanks to his opponent’s courage he cannot 
get 99.6 per cent of the votes; be wDl, of 
course, gain a sizable majority and this will 
allow him to say that he now represents all 
Palestinians democratically. This is pure 
nonsense. The election law agreed upon 
with toe Israelis suns him and them: it is 
by no means an instance of real de- 
mocracy, however. Through a joint Isxaeli- 
Palestiman Liaison Committee (controlled 
by the Israelis who have veto power) every 
voter is registered according to his or her 
Israeli identification number; tins also 
means that every voter has been cleared by 
toe Israelis. Every candidate of toe 700 
now running for the Legislative Council 


must also be approved by Israel. No ra- 
cists, terrorists or opponents of the peace 
.process are allowed to run; on the other 
hand, Israel is not reciprocally obligated to 
exclude Israelis who- hold racist or anti- 
peace views from naming in Knesset elec- 
tions. It is the Israelis and Yasser Arafat 
who alone and unilaterally can decide who 
is excluded, who is included. 

On I January Eric Lidbom, chair of the 
Elec t oral Unit of the European Union is- 
sued a statement from Ramallab entitled 
“Enough is Enough". In it he accused the 
Authority (in effect Mr Arafat) of tam- 
pering with the elections so as to under- 
mine their credibility internationally as 
well as domestically. Arafat increased the 
num ber of candidates from 8 to 88 (most 
of them from Gaza, whose population did 
not suddenly increase). He shortened the. 
tiuee-week campaign period by almost two 
weeks, then suddenly restored h. He did 
not name the supposedly independent Cen- 
tral Electoral Commission until late in De- 
cember. The group was supposed to be ap- 
pointed three months ago to take charge of 
regulating the elections, making sure that 
fairness prevailed, looking into complaints 
about abuses and infractions. It was also 
supposed to be composed of distinguished 
jurists and, more importantly, well-known 
independents, men and women whose ere- 


the allocations of seats was issued in toe 
name of toe Central Election Commission, 
the supreme body organising the elections, 
which was given that specific task in the 
Electoral Law. The first allocations of 
seats was done meteaA by presidential de- 
cree, and toe number of seats has sub- 
sequently changed twice, also by Pres- 
idential Decree. Mr Lidbom would also 
have welcomed reassurances from Mr Ab- 
bas about toe political independence of the 
Central Elections Committee 
The sarcasm in these lines is plainly ev- 
ident. To people who know Arafat and 
Abu Mazen, and have had direct ex- 
perience of their contempt for democratic 
procedures and for citizens who are gen- 
uinely concerned about them, their actions 
come as no surprise. For them, Palestinian 


leaders do what they wish, without any re- 
gard for accountability or democracy. Ever 


dentials were above party or commercial 
tod Arafat name toe 


interests. Not only 
Commission several weeks late, but he put 
at its head Abu Mazen (Mahmoud Abbas) 
his second-in-command, a man with no 
known experience in law or elections or 
impartiality. No complaints have been dealt 
unto. Almost without exception toe mem- 
bers of the Committee are either employees 
or have some direct connection with toe 
Palestinian Authority. This is hardly a 
guarantee of fairness. 

To make matters worse Abu Mazen re- 
fused to meet with die European Unit Abu 
Mazen ’s unavailability made it impossible 
for Lidbom’s people to find out more about 
all die irregularities whose purpose, it is 
obvious, was to give Arafat more control 
over toe.resufts of toe elections. It is worth 
quoting the European Unit directly: 

■ “At such a meeting [bad Mr Abbas made 
ft possible] Mr Lidbam would have lis- 
tened with interest to an explanation of 
why the Central Election Commission was 
not set up much earlier and why none of 


since the Oslo process began this has been 
their practice, which no one has been able 
to change. Why should they do otherwise 
now? Besides, neither one nor the other 
has ever participated on a free election, so 
it is quite clear that for them toe 20 Jan- 
uary elections are simply a public display 
of going through the motions, without any 
risk for them. Most of tire candidates are 
either linked to Fatah or to leading fam- 
ilies, groups that Mr Arafat finds it easier 
to deal with. In addition, toe very feet that 
there are elections — no matter how 
flawed and unfair they may be — guar- 
antees his Authority some international 
prestige. Jimmy Carter will be there to say 
predictably (as he did in Haiti) that de- 
mocracy has finally come to Palestine. 
And perhaps the international donors will 
pay oat a little more money. 

In toe meantime Arafat continues to run 
things as a personal fiefdom. The im- 
prisonment of Maher Al-Alami and Bas- 
sam Eid were grossly unfair and brutal, but 
they were also almost comic (not to the 
prisoners of course) indications of how far 
the Chairman will go to reinforce his per- 
sonal will against his own people. The idea 
that a journalist like Al-Alami was pun- 
ished for not putting praise of Arafat on 
page one of Al-Quds is grotesque, and 
shows a further degeneration in Arafat's 
rule. There is do freedom of the press un- 
der Arafat, who clearly wants to reduce the 
media to his personal mouthpieces. That so 
many decent journalists nevertheless go 


along with this is a sad commentary on 
Palestinian ideas of independence and free 
speech. 

But toe worst thing, which the elections 
will not help, is that economically toe con- 
dition of most Palestinians (especially in 
Gaza) bas deteriorated steadily since Oslo. 
Twenty per cent of the population there 
lives below the poverty line (about S650 
per capita per year): San Roy, the Amer- 
ican researcher who knows more about 
Gaza's economy than anyone else, says 
that 33 per cent of the Palestinian poor 
were forced into poverty after the Oslo ac- 
cord was finalised. Unemployment is still 
over 50 per cent and, Roy says, the number 
of poor exceeds by 74 per cent the number 
now being helped by the Authority's Min- 
istry of Social Affairs and UNRWA. Each 
Gaza family now spends 58 per cent of its 
income on food, and tile overall Gaza econ- 
omy loses S3 million a day because of Is- 
raeli strictures. 

One of toe main reasons for so terrible an 
economic deterioration is toe sheer cost of 
Arafat’s rule through his police force, plus 
his seven, eight, or nine security ap- 
paratuses (no one is quite sure how many 
he has established for himself) and his over 
4,000 secret agents throughout toe West 
Bank and Gaza who spy on the population. 
Raji Sourani, the Gaza human rights law- 
yer who was imprisoned by Arafat last 
year, estimates that there are now 20,000 
security men for toe one million residents 
of Gaza; at one policemen per 50 people 
this is toe highest police per capita ratio in 
the world. The total number of police 
throughout the self-rule areas is close to 
30.000, which costs the Palestinian econ- 
omy about $500 million a year. This is a 
totally unproductive, albeit by far the larg- 
est economic sector, which is already $150 
million dollars in debt Because Arafat 
spends so much money on police, he has 
nothing left to spend on housing, educa- 
tion, health, and welfare. It is difficult to 
imagine bow toe Palestinian elections can 
change this situation, since Arafat and his 
candidates are running on a purely “Pal- 
estinian” platform that simply does not ad- 
dress the basic control of toe self-rule areas 
by Arafat. He would like to go on doing so 
after toe elections, and of course will claim 
that he has “the people's” support for what 
he does. In effect, however, he will be ful- 
filling Israel’s programme for keeping or- 


the Arab and Third Worlds are lull of elec- 
tions that have consolidated more un- - 
democratic regimes than one should care 4o- 
mention: even so, this does not invalidate- 
the idea of elections, which at least prom- 
ises the likelihood and even desirability of 
democratic change. The problem with elec- 
tions in Palestine and the Arab world now 
is that they have toe status of a ritual that 
takes place once in a while, without any 
record of democratic change as a result of 
elections. How many rulers or ruling par- 
ties have been seriously affected by elec- 
tions? Most institutions in our societies op- 
erate like immense, glacier-like structures, 
with one person (or a small group) more or 
less permanently in charge; this is why our 
universities are sub-standard and why no' 
important work of real consequence has 
emerged from them in toe social and nat- 
ural sciences. Scientific and humanistic re- 
search require a relatively open environ- 
ment in which 10 flourish, on environment 
in which researchers can say things without ; 
fear that doing so might endanger their 
lives or jobs. 

Second, for elections to work they must 
be part of a continuing dynamic in which' 
the government is entirety accountable to 
citizens who have the right to vote and 
thereby directly affect toe government’s 
performance. For this we need a func- 
tioning civil society, with trade and pro-, 
fessional associations, an independent jii-; 
dietary, a relatively free press, and a well- 
endowed education system. None of these 
of course exist in Palestine today, and it is. 
one of the greatest drawbacks in Mr Ar- 
afat’s style of authority that he neither has 
toe capacity nor toe vision to understand 
that Palestine must aspire to be a society, 
not simply a reflection of his personal will. ' 

I wish I could participate in the up- 
coming elections, if only to vote for Sa- 
mih a Khalil and her programme of social 
and economic change. But being unable u> 
do so, I can at least hope that the idea of 
elections at the very least promises toe pos- 
sibility of change. And this idea is going to 
make things slightly harder for the present 
Palestine Authority to go on exactly as be- 
fore. Perhaps people will ask more ques- 
tions, issue more challenges, demand more 
answers. Bur my real hope is that the elec- 
tions might also make it slightly more dif- 
ficult for Yasser Arafat and his trusted men 
to govern as they please, with no respect 
for the people they supposedly serve. 


Multi-faceted and feasible 


Taha Abdel-Alim argues that a more holistic view of development is required if 
comprehensive progress is ever to be achieved, and the absolutism of past models abandoned 


Marxists in the Arab world, as elsewhere, have assumed 
that the theoretical inodd of a communist society (or a 
society that had its practical manifestation is a totalitar- 
ian socialist system) represented the optimum level of 
social advancement They have maintained that toe 


iAate of socialism, 'and then comm un ism, mi gh t be at- 
tained through the Soviet- — sometimes toe Chinese — 
system in much the same way as liberals have argued 
that toe theoretical model for a capitalist society, as ex- 
emplified by toe experience of toe US, repre se nt s the 
culmination of a process ofbistorical evolution. 

Following capitalism’s defeat of communism — es- 
sentially a conceptual battle though one waged n>- 
tenavety oh toe ground during the Cold War —liberals 
have enjoyed a virtual monopoly. Despite foe fact that 
progress is an historical concept, evolving over time 
and differing between one society and another there re- 
mains the illusion, propagated by liberals and Marxists 
alike, that these is an end to progress and that this aid 
cam be recognised through a fixed set of criteria that re- 
main constant fiv all societies. 

If socialist concepts m their various manifestations 
emanated from a defence of toe value of social justice 
and capitalist concepts from the defence of toe value of 
individual liberty, the insistence cm toe essential nature 
of these values nonetheless became bound up with sub- 
philosophies that attempted to structure economic, polity 
teal and cuttmul values. Hence toe emergence of a third 
. contingent — toe nationalists — able to mesh together 
dements drawn from toe world views of both socialists 
and liberals, within a framework of- rational cultural 
idotity which proposes as ideaL nation as the ultimate 
goal of progress. Unfortunately, such proposals have aO 
too often come to incorporate the abrogation of the 
rights of ethnic minorities and toe repudiation of the in- 
evitability of coexistence. And torn there is b fourth 


group, toe religious fundamentalists, whose perception 
of progress is founded upon applying scripture in strict 
accordance with a rigid, though nonetheless idiosyn- 
cratic, reading of revealed texts. 

Progress is a process that aims to realise toe ultimate 
intent of a set of common human values that at once 
embody what is common to all human communities and 
what is particular to a specific community. I would pos- 
it that toe core set of values for comprehensive de- 
velopment, after reformulating and refining them, can 
be summarised as follows — economic sufficiency, so- 
cial justice, democratic development, national security 
and cultural identity. 

Such a list eliminates the erroneous view that 
p rogress is an unfaceted monolith, that it can be 
achieved through the promotion of (me of its facets at 
toe expense of toe others. Historically and theoretically 
the logic of progress has consistently demonstrated two 
essential phenomena. Firstly , there exists a mutual cau- 
sal relationship between the various facets of com- 
prehensive progress, whereby each is simultaneously 
die cause and toe effect of the other. Secondly, there is 
a- pressing need to determine the salient or controlling 
factors that will hasten toe process. 

Any comprehensive vision of progress must stem 
from realistic postulates, practical requirements and 
sensible principles. Only then wfll ft be possible to im- 
plement policies and programmes that incur minimum 
costs while maximising rewards in toe shortest possible 
time . 

Ready-made p re scripti ons suited to all societies are. 
an illusion. This is not to say, however, that com- 
prehensive progress cannot be achieved within the 
framework of a general logic that includes economic 
development, higher productivity and increased com- 
petitiveness. These see the necessary prerequisites if we 


are to ever get beyond what bas been aptly termed “so- 
cialism in toe distribution of poverty.” 

Economic and human development represent, too, toe 
cornerstone of any developing democracy. They are toe 
only guarantee of toe sovereignty of law and the peace- 
ful rotation of authority. In the absence of such de- 
velopment it has proved impossible to create the nec- 
essary conditions that would guarantee national security 
at its local, regional and international levels. 

The end of toe Cold War clearly demonstrated that 
differentiated levels of progress in comprehensive de- 
velopment constituted a grave threat to the security of 
both first and third world nations. It has also dem- 
onstrated that economic progress based on the latest ac- 
complishments of the technological industrial revolu- 
tion has become the mainstay for comprehensive 
progress. 

Here again, however, toe controversial, relative and 
obscure nature of the concept of progress rears its head. 
Defining toe criteria tty which progress is to be meas- 
ured has become an imperative for all societies, since 
we cannot rush headlong towards progress before its 
components have been defined. 

If a society does not engage in tins defining process it 
is in danger of incurring unnecessary costs, both social 
and nf lWyi l"l. that will compound the problems that al- 
ready have accrued from unequal levels of develop- 
ment 

Yet the already complex process of defining progress 
as a set of commonly shared human values is further 


complicated by toe need to constantly revise and re- 
' )f ti ' ' ' 


formulate our definitions in the light of toe changing in- 
ternational order which has ramifications for all re- 


tire substance, based on an objective analysis of tire pro- 
cess of human development throughout toe course of 
history. 

While any society in the process of reformulating its 
set of values of progress will encounter toe dilemma of 
toe dialectic between the universal and the specific, it 
faces, too, toe conundrum of constants versus variables 
and determinant factors versus corollary factors. And 
once again, tire uncertainty generated during a period of 
rapid change and transition on the" international level 
acts only to compound the difficulties. 

The task, though, is not impossible. While rigid no- 
tions of socialist Marxism have collapsed, toe ideal. of 
social justice remains constant. While ready-made pre- 
scriptions espoused by Western liberalism have proved 
ineffectual, the market economy has dearly emerged 
victorious. Religious fundamentalism has bred despotic 
regimes and terrorist movements, but toe tolerance and 
beneficence inherent m religious principles remain eter- 
nal. Nationalism has given rise to savage ethnic strife; 
although cultural identity and national and ethnic af- 
filiation are not necessarily antithetical to toe principle 
of a common fate for all mankind. 

Eariier misperceptions of progress have their roots in 
toe adherence to a rigid, one-sided view of the set of 
universal values, and the promotion of a single value or 
aspect of that value to the detriment of toe whole. Al- 
though one can sometimes understand toe objective and 
psychological causes that motivate such a blinkered 
view, toe exigencies of current realities demand a 
broader vision if a viable concept for progress is to be 
formulated. 


gional and international systems. Defining a set of 
values, then, entails a dialectic synthesis. 


proceeding 

from the specific to the general and from die surface to 


The writer is deputy director of the Al-Ahmm Centre 
for Political and Strategic Studies and the editor of the 
centre's monthly. Strategic Papers. 
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Les Ballets de Monte-Carlo: Jean- 
Christophe Maillot. director- 

■ choreographer; Main Hall. Cairo Op- 

- - era House ; 9 January 

If stress and strain afflict you and your 
daylight years have turned to shade, 
why not try les Ballets de Monte Carlo? 
. Even if you know little about the ballet, 
the name Monte Carlo will ring some 
sort of bell in your ear, eye or mind. 
Stars and yachts, all afloat on the blue 

• blue Med. 

_ There is more to Monte Carlo than 

- dlls. Its cultural lineage is lust line, 
particularly when it conies to ballet 

.* Waves of war and devastation have 
broken over its castle walls but Monte 
Carlo always survives to buy another 

■ yacht It survives as a legend on its yes- 
terdays which, with a bit of luck, could 

• be our tomorrows. 

The opening ballet defined the quality 
of the company — light no matter what 

• It is set to Mozart's lasciviously at- 
.’ tractive music, the so-called Jeune- 
homme piano concerto. But Mozart is 
no one's background. Mile Jeune- 
homrae and the music that has im- 
mortalised her becomes a ballet The 
dancers follow its comet-like dazzle. 
Can anyone play the Jeunehomme on 
the piano? Its high manner almost de- 
feats human efforL Wagner danced to 
Beethoven. Only light particles could 
dance to the Jeunehomme. 

The Monte Carlo Ballet did a springy 
and glittery job with it They are most 
beautiful to look aL They soar and 
frisk, float and dart from space to land 
; and back again to the space in which 
they really belong. Their sinews quiver 
with strength and exactitude. Lagerfeld 
dressed than in white, pure classical tu- 
tus and tights with grey black boleros 
and jackets. They could be binds — 

: they’re lovely enough. They preen and 

■ there is malevolence in their regard 
They have no voices — Mozart pro- 

. vides that — and no mercy. They offer 
themselves, which is enough- The 
beautiful do not live by men’s laws and 
always run into trouble. These crea- 
tures are not icy but they offer no salva- 
tion to anyone but themselves. Why 
should they? They are securely under 
the protection of Mozart's own myth — 
music. It never abandons. 

It is a very clever ballet. It under- 
stands the immense disturbances that lie 
beneath the terrestrial surface beauty of 
. Mozart's music. It is useless to ques- 
lion him. Transcendental equivocation. 

Art 


The cast of dancers seem boro to 
dance their routines. They are rather an 
alarming lot. Each one entering seems 
more wonderful than the one who has 
just floated off. This cannot be. It is 
not on the programme of either dancer 
or choreographer, yet it goes on — up- 
setting and breathtaking, like the music. 

Uwe Scholz has made an almost per- 
fect ballet She has made a physical 
thing — an appendage — that can fol- 
low along in the star trail blazed by 
Mozart She creates, affixes, draws 
lines, suggests things, invades the ab- 
stract with the brilliant physical shrug 
of the metaphysical. Her ballet is a per- 
fectly balanced aphorism about poise, 
security and the terrors of existence 
which must be balanced and made sup- 
portable. It is a ciy of pain crackling 
with wit and the courage of dandyism. 
If only her ballet would not end. But it 
has to when the Jeunehomme races to 
its final equivocation. It was a joy to 
be given the opportunity to love it 

The piano (recorded) was played so 
well in the Jeunehomme ? the race 
through its intricacies so perfectly 
judged, that a feeling of let-down was 
inevitable with the Hindemith. But the 
pace of the orchestra (again recorded) 
was more than enough to lift a compos- 
er who can easily sound dowdy and 
adrift in his own complexities. 

The decor of the first ballet was not a 
decor but a subtly lit blow-up of a pho- 
tograph of one of the female Mozarts at 
the keyboard. The decor of Hinde- 
mith's Theme and Variations was a 
light-cube of stage -with a backdrop of 
four coloured strips, shades of lavender 
plus another three of oatmeal — which 
alternated and changed with the moods 
of the dance. The choreography was 
classical with a twist of now to il 
Jean- Christophe Maillot gave the four 
variations — the four temperaments — 
as a series of confrontations. The tem- 
peraments were not very specifically 
marked out. Bach did it with notes. He 
left the bodies to fend for themselves. 

The stage scene for the Variations 
was aerial and spacious. Maillot has a 
genuine symphonic feeling and brought 
this work to a noble close. 

The tide of the last ballet was Who 
Cares'! Well, we the audience did. Af- 
ter the other two, this was pallid and 
not up to the patterns of the music. 
Though the programme invokes the 
awe-inspiring name of Balanchine, this 
ballet lacks his drive and daring; maybe 
he got lost in Broadway traffic. There 


was nothing wrong with the company: 
they seemed even more beautiful than 
in die first part of the performance. 
The boys wore black trousers and white 
shirts; the girls plain West Side Story 
skirts. The lady in yellow was a primal 
goddess. The boy was in all over Pa- 
lermo black, up above the gang, 
among those everlasting towers of New 
York suggested by the decor. The mu- 
sic suggests a black presence, the Star 
Dust Requiem. The glitter has long 
gone and the towers look lonely, way 
up in die sky crooning My Man. The 
actual essence was missing and it was 
only the beauty of the lady in the 
orange dress that suggested and pro- 
jected the sadness. The corn was miss- 
ing from the cob. 

Un Bailo in Maschera (Verdi): Cairo 
Opera Company; Cairo Opera Or- 
chestra; Ivan Pilev, conductor; Main 
Hall. Cairo Opera House; 3 and 4 Jan- 
uary 

The four horsemen of the Apocalypse, 
those night-haunting riders of the wind, 
visited Verdi often between Nabucco 
and Otello, with shattering stop-offs at 
Bailo and La Forza del Destine. 

It isfpnly fitting, therefore, that we 
should hail die visitations of Bailo to 
the Cairo Opera House with the respect 
that is its due. It fairly bursts at the 
seams with genius. 

It is now almost a repertory piece 
here by chance and fate, a difficult, 
haunting opera that presents its endless 
challenge regardless. No matter that its 
parts lie in an area of sumptuous lar- 
gesse which the company can barely 
suggest It is there and the challenge is 
often accepted. So year by year the lo- 
cal forces are strengthening their sin- 
ews on ever renewed efforts to come to 
terms with it And such repetition is at 
last beginning to bring dividends. 

Those who have not heard Solti un- 
wrap the entire score of Bailo into a 
smoldering ball of fire and throw it at 
an audience before plunging it into the 
glittering depths of the king’s murder 
cannot begin to imagine die breadth of 
the emotional explosion. But even in 
this modest production there were ex- 
plosions of sorts. Filev, though slow in 
the beginning, gained ground and 
moved fast He drove it on mercilessly. 
Hard for the singers. No matter, they 
are there to produce excitement and 
great gestures. Opera is made of often 
fetal leaps. If the jump fails, stick to 


David Blake drinks 
in the black velvet 


lieder songs and leave the opera to 
those who understand its needs. 

We hope Bailo in Maschera is not re- 
moved from the Cairo Opera House 
repertoire. Its presence means dis- 
tinction and an effort that is beginning 
to bear results. 

There were two closely related per- 
formances but with different casts. The 
first had Iman Mustafe as Amelia, Wat- 
id Korayem as Ricardo and a visiting 
Renato, Fernando Belaza. The reliables 
were Awatef El-Sbaikawi as Ulrike and 
Mona Rafla singing the two Oscars. 

Rafla improves, continually taking 
the stage naturally, but her presentation 
of the character bordered on the pert 
and baby-doIL She, Oscar, is a boy, a 
hard headed court trade baby, no dolL 
And he knows more than where foe 
bodies are buried. He knows every- 
thing, including the fact that foe strang- 
est things are brought out from royal 
cupboards. This, after all, is the entire 
point of the story. It was up to Rafla 
and her producer to clarify it better. • 

Iman Mustafe has almost everything 
for Amelia except a producer. She 
needs help. At present her voice has 
trouble in staying in one place. Ko- 
rayem needs a genius of a teacher. 

For the second performance Hassan 
Kami was enjoying his elegant cos- 
tumes. The boots were splendid. The 
character suits him. The voice was el- 
egant and forward and tire hapless end- 
ing of this aloof, troubled man was 
made piteously clear in his final death 
scene. 

And then came a new Amelia, from 
the US via Vicuna. Carol Byers has on 
exciting career forming for her. First, 
foe voice. It is large, Vienna trained to 
sing in and from foe orchestra, not over 
it For many of her scenes Eilev’s loud 
tones troubled though she rose to them. 
A true, dramatic soprano with a still 
growing voice, her path will not be 
easy. She looks impressive — tall, slen- 
der, graceful, with a profile foal cuts the 
air. She is made for big scenes and is 
already an actress of understanding. 

Reda El-Wakil did a performance of 
Tomaso. His voice belongs to kings, 
emperors and great villains. Will foe 
Opera ever give him an adequate role? 

Bailo will go on forever. Will foe au- 
dience follow suit? Verdi goes well 
into 2001. Black velvet, delicious cor- 
ruption, poisoned champagne. It must 
be up-scaled a bit with great danes 
drowsing by Ricardo's fire. And what 
have we for dinner? Amelia, his wife. 


Jannis Manganaris was born in 
Alexandria almost 80 years 
ago. For many years be was a 
member of the Alexandrian 
Greek community, though for 
several decades now he has 
been a resident of Greece. An 
exhibition of his paintings cur- 
rently occupies Cairo- Berlin 
gallery. It will remain until 25 
January, after which it will 
move to Alexandria. 

The above is necessary in- 
formation, since Manganaris* 
Egyptian origins appear to be 
■the reason behind his ex- 
bib rung in Egypt, courtesy of 
the cultural section of the 
Greek Embassy. Which begs 
the question — is being a for- 
eigner, bom in Egypt, suf- 
ficient reason to be allocated 
gallery space? 

■ The painting s on show-are 
not, in themselves, very inter- 
esting. Figure studies all, they 
fragment the human form into 
a series of boulders, which 
sounds monumental bat which 


A grey day 


Stones, stones, stones. 

Nigel Ryan steps 
between the boulders 


is not The female form be- 
comes an assemblage of broken 
colossi, a kind of reconstituted 
Ozymandias hunched in vague 
landscapes or sprawling on the 
beach. But Ozymandias is not 
what be once was. Occasionally 
there is a carapace added, so we 
get woman as tortoise. 

The paint is applied thinly, 
beige on beige on brown when 
it comes to the figures, and in 
pale, saccharine violets and 
pinks when it comes to the 
background. The only counter- 
point to this washed out land- 
scape — the figures occupying 
these landscapes are clearly in- 
tended to function as part of the 
general vista — are occasional 
bits of vegetation, placed next 
to or on the reclining nude. 
Thus, we have a colossus with 
an apple in her lap, with a lily. 


with a sprig of green. 

The iconography tends to- 
wards the sacred, which might 
be an attempt to accrue portent, 
but which often aids up being 
plain silly. Thus we have a re- 
clining nude, apple in ter lap 
— good and evil, one can only 
assume — a white lily growing 
between her legs — purity, in 
the manner of a renaissance ma- 
donna or a breathless prc- 
Raphaelite swooner — and a 
crucifix in the background. 
Though it can hardly be thought 
of as an arbitrary assemblage of 
symbols, the end result is of 
someone scratching for sig- 
nificance. In one painting, the 
body Hair of the nude 15 in- 
dicated by patches of scraggy 
grass. In another, overloaded 
image, the apple in the tap is re- 
placed by several eggs. The 


nude at one point nurses a large 
fish — it too is pink and violet, 
and another piece of Christian 
symbolism. There is con- 
sistency here, but it is con- 
sistency striving after what? 

The paintings form an obvi- 
ous series. Indeed, there are far 
more of them than the'gallery's 
limi ted space can ac- 

commodate, and several have 
been stacked against the wall. 
That this is no real loss is due to 
the paintings being more or less 
interchangeable, the one excep- 
tion being a portrait of Cavafy, 
another Greek Alexandrian. 
They are all flat, cleverly fore- 
shortened to give an illusion of 
depth which is consistently and 
deliberately undermined. 

That die series should lack 
any cumulative effect is less a 
failure of ambition than of ex- 


ecution. There is, un- 
fortunately, little real content, 
despite the occasional feeling 
of compression, of stony si- 
lence waiting to burst beyond 
the thin gold frames. There is 
a hint of eroticism, though it is 
an erotic ised pantheism — na- 
ture is, after aU, fecund — that 
can hardly justify so many im- 
ages. It is contrived, and the 
thinness, the lack of convic- 
tion in the application of paint, 
the narrowness of the colour 
range, the triteness of the sym- 
bols — within such a context, 
there are few thing s that could 
be more banal than an apple, a 
lily and a crucifix juxtaposed 
- — eventually add up to noth- 
ing. Pantheistic, and with hints 
of the surreal, betraying muted 
neuroses in pastel shades. 

Desultory and, despite the 
obvious aiinginng to re- 
generation, rather sad. It is' a 
grey day, the kind of day on 
which even colossi should 
stay at home. 


EXHIBITIONS 


VmfaMuftnrii 

Cairo-Berlin Gallery. 17, Yousaet M- 
GubuUSt. Bab Al-Liouq. Tel 393 1764. 
Daily exc Sun. 12pm-3piK. Until 25 
Jan.. 

Exhibition of niimftig, by AJkac- 
andrion-Gredc arose 

Hwm AH Ah— I (P aiarin gg) 

E sp ac e Gallery. 1. AFShatiein St. 
Downtown. Tat 393 1699. Daily esc 
Fri, lQam-2pm A 5pm-8pm. Until 18 
Jan.' 

Abdri-Maacha Ma’awad (Paintings) 
Salome Gallery, 36/A Ahmed Ordbi 
St. Uqhamtaafn. Tel 346 3242. Daily 
etc Fri, J0a**-230pm A 530pmr9pm. 
Until] 8 Jart. 

Etab w«H h rwatercotans) 

Cairo AtcHer. 2 Karim AFDawfo St, 
Downtown. Td 574 6730. Daily etc 
Fri. 10am- 1pm A Spm-9pm. Until 19 
Jan . r ... 

Mnh—td Mohlh (Watercolours) 
Cairo Atelier. 2 Karim AJ-Dawh St. 
Downtown. Td 574 67 30. Dally exc 
Fri. JOam-Ipm A 5pm-9pm. Uadi 19 
Jan . . 

State Deriga Dbpfoy 

Goethe Institute. 5 Abdd-Salom 
St. Downtown. Td 575 9877. 
9am-7pm. Until 21 Jan. 

Smdcna of stage designer Gtilf- 
Edzard Habbeh exhibit their designs 
of Macbeth and King Lear. 

Haney Sunday (Photographs) 

French Cultural Centra, 27 Sabri Abu 
Atom St. MeUopoUt. Td 417 4824. 
Daffy exc Sun. 10am-2pm & Spm- 
8pm. 25 Jan. 

To the Oriental Soares* at La Fon- 
taine 

French Cultured Centre. Maumra an- 
nex. Madraset AI-Hoqouq AF 
Fermsfya St, Moumrzt Td 355 3725. 
Daily exc Sun. J0am-2pm A 5pm- 
8pm. Until 30 Jol 

Discovering die Oriental inspirations 
of fhbutist Jean de Le Fontaine. 

■ •, 7 / 

1 ExMHtfeni 

a* Gallery. 12 Rd 150. AI- 
Horretya Sq. Maori. Td 350 0081. 
DeSy etc Fri. I0an-8pm. Until 31 
Jan. 

’The Right To Hope (Paintings) 
Modem Arts Museum. Opera Haase 

■ Grounds. Gedm. Td 342 0598: Daify 
9am-9pm. Uadi 31 Jan. 

Forty-oao countries exhibit m celebra- 
tion of the UN's golden anniversary; 
Garbcya Sini itpnjcno Egypt. 

Pietro Mekcdd 

Italian Cultural Centre. 3 Al-Shakh 
dl-Uarufi St, Zamalek Td 340 8791. 
Daily exc Sun. 10am-2pm A 5pm- 
" . Until 31 Jan. 

and photographs under die 
tide A Life For Art. 

Art la School 

Italian Cultural Centre, as above Un- 
til 3 /Jan. 

Children's dr a w ing s and pmumg a. 
Chain 

Mashrabiya Gallery. 8 CbampoHion 
St Downtown. Td 778 623. Daily etc 
Fri. lhan-SpaL Until 18 Feb. 

Chrira designed by 2fi Egyptian art- 
ists. 


Listings 


MohanedNagalMasaiim 

Chateau Pvraotils. 9 Mahmoud At- 
Gu j nd l St, pan. ‘ . 

A manual devoted to the pain t in g* of 
Motaonod Negri (1888-1956). 

Maluneod MnkMtr Mm 

Tahrtr St. Gerira. Daily 1 
Me a. 9am-lJ0pm. 

A permanent coJkxtion of work by the 
scu lptor Mahmoud Mukfaur (d 1934). 
whose up anitu liMummenf to- Sad 
Zagtabul stands near Qasr 'Al-Nfl 
Bridge. 

FILMS 


Sun 


Al-Ahd Sc 
18 Jan. 
Directed 


Centre. 106 Qasr 
City- Td 3553962. 


(19*7). 


Ti-Hm FBuh •’ 

Italian Cultural Centre. 3.AISbeM 
Al-Maesafi St Zamalek. Td 340 8791. 
N tw tCTMtn, part L 2Uan.830pm. 
Directed by Bernardo Bertolucci, 
1976; shoring Robert De Niro. Gerard 
Depardieu, Donald Stthodaod. 

I GirasoU (Sunflower) 24 Jan, 
830pm- 

Directcd by Vittorio De Sica. 1970; 
mar r ing Sophia Loren and Marcello 
Mastrotanm. 

Cinemas change their p r ogra mm es 
every Monday. The information pro- 
vided is valid through Sunday after 
which it is wise to check with the an- 


AlamSt Hdfopolis. Td 417 4824. 18 

Jan..6.30ptn. 

Selecte d war fa performed by the sm- 

dc«is of the Conservatoire. 

Arabic Marie EnacmMc 

Main Hall. Opera House. Getira. Td 
342 0598; IS Jan. * 

Conductor Sabb 

SarigRcrital 

SataOHaB. Opera House, as above. 18 
JaeuSpmJ 

NeririB AHouba performs. 

Odra Symphony Orchestra 
Main Had, Opera Haase, as above. 19 
Jan. 8pm. 

Wads firm Ganal Abdd-Rritim. 
Tchaikovsky and BeShmea. Soloist 
■Julia Karioov or. (he vwfin, conducted 
by Musri£t Nagni. 

Afc birato a C lw a ahar O r c he str a 

Small Had. Opera House, ea above. 20 
Jan. 8pm. 

THEATRE 


Nine Months . . 

Cairo Sheraton. Galaa St Giza. Td 
360 6081. Daily 10.30am. 1pm. 3pm. 
6pm A 9pm. mhbdght. Al-Salam 65 
Abdd-Handd Badawi St. Heliopolis. 
Td 293 1072. Daily 3.30pm. 630pm A 
930pm. 

*11 e inalrM 

VtrlUl VWIIII 

Karim H, 15 Bmaded&n St Down- 
town Td 924 830. Daily 10am, 1pm. 

A 9pm. Metro, 35 Ttdaat 
St, Downtown. Td 393 3897. 
Daily 10am. lpm. 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 

Monkey Trouble 

AbHaram. AI-Hanan St. Gita. Td 385 
8358 Daily 10am. 1pm. 3pm. 6pm &~ 
9pm. Karim I. as above. 

FreeWDy H 

vv 31 Ai-Ahram St. He- 
Tel 258 0254. Daily 1230pm. 
,630pmA93Qpm. 

Pood tontas ( Animat e d) 

Tahrtr. 112 Tahir St. DokkL Td 335 
4726. Doth 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. MGil 
KoHevat Al-Naxr Sq. MaedL Td 352 


3066. Daily 1pm. Jam, 6pm A 9pm. 
Rounds HOton /. Contiche AI-Nu St 
Td 574 7436. Daily 1030am. 1 30pm, 
330pm. 630pm 4 930pm. 

PMmcx 41 Distnepo PofUa 

Radio. 24 TalnatHarb Si. Downtown. 
Tel 575 6562. Daily 10am. 1pm. 3pm. 
6pmA9pnt 

Starch i er 

Rivoli n, 26th Jafy St, Downtown. Tel 
575 5053. Daily lpm. 330pm. 630pm 
4 930pm. 

Jaws (3-D) 

Rivoli I. as above. 

DambA Dasher 

Connor H, 12 Emadeddiit St. D own 


Layta Mia AlTLayta (A Night from a 
TKnrabd lUa} 

Ai-GtmFr^srfya Theatre, 12 Al- 
GambouriydSt Td 391 9956. Until 18 
Jan. 8pm. • 

Musical written by Besom Al-Tonsi 
. and p er fo rmed by Yetna Et- Fakhanai , 
Angbam and AS EJ-Haggar. 

Al^nturaTTbe Sorceress) 

National .Theatre. Al-Ataba. Td 579 
1778. Deify 9pm. 

■ Ai-Gaasir (The Own) 

Al-Sakm. Qasr AI-Aad St Td 355 
2484. 

fHstaac Y* Stadaa (With Your Fer- 
Mantras) 

AI-Fam, Ramses St Td 578 2444. 
DaOy txcMaa. 9. ~ 

A tram pays dead, 
the presid ent in the elections. Play by 
Mshmood EZ-Tonfcbi, dsvefed byOafad 
B-Sbuilunri. starring Aimed Bedrir 
ad Nemnne EI-Hqi. 

HkzzNxm’cai (Nnm'em'sLuck) 
Ah-Houssaaer, 16 Ab-Ter’e r Al- 
Boutaqeya St Id 769 231. Deify exc 
Thes. 

Directed by Koztsq B-Bntmmawooi. 
starring Dalai AbdeJ-Am, Mahmodd 
EKkourii and So’ad Naan 

Ai-ZalmCOe Leaks) 

Al-Haram. Pyramids Food. Cm Td 
386 3952. Daily exc Tito. 10pm. Man 
4 Fri 8pm. 

Shoring Add Imam in a pky scripted 
by Brook Sabri. 

TU-Genrfla wad Wehshiu (The Beanti- 
fid sndlfae Driy) 

AUZanudek. 13 Sktfftn* AL-Dor Sl. 
Zamalek Td 341 0660 L Dtdfy 
1 0. 30pm. exr Fri 830pm. 

Sttnmg T«a« Qkxri as the gamila and 
.everyone else as tbc wdaUn. 


Alberto Bnrel 

Zamalek Court of Arts, 
1 AJ-Maahad At-Swissri 
St Zamalek. Td 340 
.8211. Daily exc Fri 
J0am-2prn & 5pm-8pm. 
Until 25 Feb. 

Sixty sofa by the artist 
ex e mp li iy tas artistic 
itinerary through graph- 


Alfred StfcgBtz (Phono- 


AUG AL 
Sbeikh Rlhan St Td 357 
5422 Daily exc Fri A 
Sat 9am- 12pm A 6pm- 
9pm. Until 29 Feb. 

An exhibition of work 
by Alfr ed Sticgi’tz, cel- 
ebrated American pho- 
tographer. Stiegliiz pi- 
oneered the use of 
cameras in the snow and 
nin; the first to photo- 
graph skyscrapers, 
clouds and airplanes and 
was one of the pioneers 
of colour photography. 



Mama 

QasrAl-Nti, QaxrAI-MSt Tahir. Td 
575 0761. Daily exc Tnex 10pm. Man 
8pm. . 

Whfa Sobhi, * ' »«" « ■ sad 

Ee*d actoc, in a socio-political allegory 
written by Mabdi Yoraset 

LaaS 

Battoou, Carwicbe AJ-H2. Agoaza. Td 
347.171ADdtiyaxeTties.5pnt. 
Minded Fawn Kami Mo- 

hamed EUldw and Mo- 

* - * ’Mrw.lv 

banjM roOtHL 


Ya.Na* Efltammt (Try to 
Understand, People) 

Theatre. Potato 
St ' Td 3S3 8783. 



The Mason of Mr 
and Mrs Mnbnmed 
'Mahmoud Khaffi 

/ Ktjfbar AlrAOsUd St DokkL Td 
336 2376. Daify exc Mon, I0am-6pm 
Egypt’s largest collection of mne- 
tewuh century European arc amassed 
by the toe Mdgnooa Khrifl. ind urt m g 
works by Corabet, Van Gogh, Gan- 
gmn, Manet and Rorfiou 


Sq. Domtitnm. Td 575 4319. 
Datiy exc Fri, 9am-4.30pm, Fri 9tat- 
1130am. 130pm-430pm. 

An o utstanding collection at Pharaon- 
ic and Ptol emai c treas ure s and die 
controversial munumes’ room. • 

Coptic Maseam 

Mar Girgis, Old Cairo. Td 362 8766. 
Datiy exc Fri. 9am-4pm; Fri 9am- 
llam, lpm-4pm 

Founded in 1910, the mosmm booses 
the finest and largest collection of 
Coptic attend artefacts m the world. 

Mamie Museum 

Port Said St Ahmed Maker St Bab At- 
Td 390 9930090 1320. Drily 
■ri, 9am-4pm ; Fri 9am- 1 130am, 
130pm-4pm, 

A vast collection of Mamie aits and 
asfts indmliug mashrobfya, htsrre- 
ware ceranBcs, textile*, woodwork and 
coins, drawn from Egypt’s F&thmd. 
and hfaahdce periods and 
■ c o un t ri es in the hlcmc world. 

MmsnafModa* Egyptian Art 

Opera House Grounds. Gextra. Td . 
340 6861. Datiy exc Mon. 10am - lpm 
A 5 pm- 9 pm 

A permanent display of painting* and 

Sculpture 4 4 uw ti i «g (he wnmt* m git 

w u i wuuaif hi Egypt, from its earliest 
pioneers to latest practitioners. 


AJ-Sbomou’ Gallery 


town. Td 779 537. Daily 10am, lpm, 
3pm, 6pm A 9pm. 

B r r veh eart 

RamsblBllouII.es above. Datiy lpm. 
330pm, 630pm 4 mldrig/ti. Itba L 
Nasr Clfy Td 262 9407. Daily 
10.30am. 330pm, 630pm A 930pm. 

Die Hand HI with a Vogeahce 

7KW H, Nasr Ofy. Tel 262 9407. Daify 
1030am. 330pm. 630pm A 930pm. 

AI-GaragefThe Garage) 

Miami, 38 Talaal Hath St. Downtown. 
Td 574 5656. Drily noon, 530pm, 
530pm A 830pm. 

Toyoar AMSalaa (Birds of the Dadd 
Diana. 17 Al-Alfi St E mdded d h . Td 
924 727. Drily 10am, lpm. 3pm. 6pm 
4 9pm. 

AJ-Mokalun Al-Qafida (The Fatal 
Telephone Call) . 

Roxy. Roxy Sq. HeBopoUs. Td 258 
0344. Daily 10am, 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 

Emm's Hunt 'Arth Mbr (The 
Woman Who Shook Egypt’* Tbnxie) 
Udo. 23 Emadedt&n St Downtown. Td 
934 284. Drily 10am. lpm. 3pm, 6pm 
4Sfeat. 

Tabtfld Bd-Qafl (Murder Threat) 
Guavas /. 12 EmadedtSn St Down- 
town. Td 779 537. Deify 10am. lpm. 
3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 

MUSIC 


Concert 

French Cultural Centre. 27 Sabri Aba 


BirIhuI Dina 
AbdaBUh and Hassan Kan. 

Rift AUNaak (Cocfanl 
Danoc) 

Miami, Talari Hath St, Td 
767 086. Daify exc Tuts. 
10pm. 

Starring Nagah. El-Mongi 
with Moha met ! Abtd-Hassan 
and Aida Riad. 

BUM II lumbar (Bab- 
kmi hr Istanbul) 

HOton Ramsh. Conadte AI- 
NU. Td 574 7435. Daily 
10pm. Sun 8pm. 

Sarmr dianeui stars wttfa El- 
ham Shahine in yet another 
comedy. 

I«. .Batafr Keda (None of 
That) 

. Al-Rihanl. EmadedtRn. Td 
591 3697. Daily exc Wed. 
10pm. Ties 830pm. 

Starring PQuasi, Msmdooh AbdekAUm 
and Ham Et-Toriti. 


I Ya_ (He Me Up_) 

Al-Ged rit. Abdd-Axix AlSeoud. Mari- 
ri. Tel 364 4160. Daily 1 0pm, Fri 8pm. 
A n m si c al involving extensive bdiy- 
d an c i n g by Fifi Abdon. Abo starring 
• Medhat Such and Sherif Monti. 

National Grtu 

Next id the Balloon Theatre, AIM! St 
Canticht AlHO. AFAgnaa. Td 347 
0612. Daily exc Wed. 9pm. 

LECTURES 


Valuing Ufe Eqaahty aad Equiv- 
alence of Busan Brings b Mamie 
Criminal Law 

Netherlands Institute for Archeology 
and Arabic Stadia, 1 Dr Ma h moud 
Azmi St Zamalek. Td 340.0076. 18 
Jan.5. 

Lecture 
Amssentem. 


All information c orr ec t or rima of go- 
ing to press. However, it remains awe 
to check with venues fins, since pro- 
grammes, dates aad times are subject 
to change at very short notice. 

Fleasp telephone or said ii i fanum inn 
to Listings, At-Akram Weekly, Gains 
St, Cabo. Tel 5786064. Fax 5786089/ 
833. 

Compiled by 

Injy Et-Kamhef 


Around the galleries 



AMaAbdeUKarim 


WORTH looking out for at foe Arts Centre, Zam- 
alek — where foe 24th General Exhibition mntimuv; 
— are psychologically and socially nuanced por- 
traits • by Sabri Brigheb , and resi dually, figurative 
sculptures in various materials by Mohamed Ha- 
Rra*. 

The Cairo Opera House Hound Gallery hosts 
glass works by Zafcaria El-Khan aui and ceramic 
wall hangings by Aida Abdd-Karlm. Et-Khanam’s 
glass sculptures and vessels exhibit a mastery of foe 
media both in terms of colour manipulation and 
form while Abdel-Karim's wall hangings — in- 
spired by geological and natural foams — harmoni- 
ously combine different genres. 

Eight artists exhibit their landscape and city seme 
jKuntmgs at foe 'Egyptian Centre for International 
Cultural Cooperation. Worth noting are dreamlike 
landscapes in a variety of media by Mona Fouad, 
calm seascapes by Monnjjr Morcos and bright urban 
vistas of domes and minarets by Wbsam Fahxny. 

f^wedbyftagwamMul 
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The unfinished 
dance 


By Edwar El-Kharrat 


Last week's announcement that Edwar El-Kharrat is to receive one of the region’s most prestigious 
literary 5 awards, the Uwaiss award for fiction, valued at $100,000, marks the belated acceptance of 
his singular and for long overlooked contribution to Arab fiction. El-Kharrat will travel to the Emirates 
In March, the month he turns 70, to receive the prize. Below, we publish a translation of the opening 
pages of Yaqin Al-Atash (Certainty of Thirst), his soon to be published novel 



His sense of irreparable lossiwas profound. 

He said: Life has passed. ! 

From the early seventies there suddenly came hack to 
him the smell of the old Volkswagen, a smell ^ carried 
stirrings of fresh milk, of semen, of petrol and of La 
Femme perfume which he knew from Rama. . 

He said: The smell of fertility; the smell of dynamism; a 
smell that will never return. 

He said: So be it. It wfll never return. . What is it that 
ever returns? 

Of what import is it all?. 

She was the one driving the -Volkswagen, as usual, 
□ow steering it up the broad asphalt mound. They had 
just left the Mena House with all its dilapidated his* 

. toricai opulence, its decadence. bearing an aged el* 
egance mid the haughtiness of the last years of the 
nineteenth century. The Hnwtihg moonlight, painful m 
its merciless brightness, startled them. 

They had had a drink on the spacious terrace, empty 
at night. Beyond the dome, striped in brown and beige 
after the architectural fashion of mosques, loomed the 
old staircase. And be knew the stab of love and the 
rapture of making love m an upstairs side room whose 
wide hot window gives onto an undolani desert and 
from which be could see the broken apex of the Great 
Pyramid beneath a dark blue sky. . 

Rama stopped the car, slightly off the asphalt road, cm 
a level spot of clean, hard white sand. Her tanned . 
feet in the small shoes, the tender rich leather press- 
ing them and bringing out a seductive softness as she 
walks slowly on the . sand, the short wide skirt, un- 
dulating over her broad hips. 


He said: 1 check die flood of yearning and love, I 
dam up its vehement waves that threaten to destroy 
everything if 1 give vent to them. •'•••’ 

He said: If 1 buy them in die quicksands of my inner 
self, would they die? Or would their life take on 
greater ferocity? 

When he stood beneath the massive structure — the 
moonlight on the angles of the firm stones — and 
looked up, he saw that the sky itself had become a 
stone among those millennial stones which time had 
stripped of all embellishment, giving them that white- 
grey colour which was the colour of the sky itself this 
night, the colour of his inner self in its longing for the. 
pent up womanhood at his side with all the intensity 
and suppressed tenderness enfolded. ' 

The massive stones have last their «dges. between die 
radiant light and the aifcrfe ofrpate^»dov»*tk^if 
they have dissolved, even as they. remain solid- Are 
the stones of the sky smooth, never shaken by any- 
thing? . • 

The stone of love is weighty, its darkness luminous. 

Past midnight. In those days there : wears no guards, 
no policemen, not even those donkey drivers, camel 
drivers and horse drivers who spoil] your mood with 
their constant harassment .V- ^One pound, mister. 
Une livre, monsieur.” The eternal desert was pure, as 
if it belonged to them,' as if it was a. benefaction that 
cannot be refused, and yet to accept it. would be be- 
yond endu r a nce . ■ • • • 

The ground beneath mem was rocky and sprinkled 
with little granite pebbles, small or big, sharp of 
edge or hewn and softened by die years.. They found 
a spot of fine sand — an island , outside time, in foe 
midst of foe shards of time — and he felt foe warmth 
of foe sand under his feet. 

Without a word, without preliminaries: what was hap- 
pening before Ins eyes was unbelievable, vested at 
once with foe power of the dream and its lightness — 
indisputable, and undeniable. 

Sbe was not speaking, which was unusual for her. She 
was silent. . 

Sbe had said to him: l have a problem with you. You 
do not speak, do not say, do not give voice to what 
preoccupies you. So a-rupture occurs, and tension and 
failure ensue, and you persist in hot saying. So you 
remain for a long while until you let go, and speak. 
And as you see, everything is resolved, and things ap- 
pear normal, simple, free of comptication/witb noth- 
ing secret or hidden behind them. 

But as for her now, she was silent. - 


And there was no rupture. 

She said to him: Would you like to see me in every one of 
my dresses? 

He said eagerly: Yes. yes. ( 

She had opened her cupboard, with its many mirrors 
whose refracted sections gleamed and reflected a thousand 
images of their bodies! And he saw her treasure of dresses, 
fferging crammed, they were all elegant, expensive and in 
excellent taste. She placed his few clothes among her 
dresses, together with his shirts, one of which he had for- 
gotten at her place when he went away: He had 
said: That 1 may return and take it this is a good 
omen. But he never returned; nothing ever ref 
turns. \ 

Rama first took off her shoes, as she al- 
ways does before plunging into 
bed, before making love, re- 
moved foe light blouse, un- 
fastened foe beige bra hug- 


ging her breasts and stepped out of foe skirt with one 
plump and shapely leg. then followed it swiftly with the 
other. She bent quickly and suddenly there was her body, 
resplendent, soft and ample under the moonlight, and there 
she was swaying with slow-flowing movements, as if not 
on this earth. Her rounded arms were raised to the moon- 
stone which appeared as if descending to her. The big disc, 
tinged with an intoxicating deep red. seemed to respond to 
her invocation, while her breasts quivered to a gentle 
rhythm, dissolving his body, and there was nothing left of 
the world any longer. 

Her round face, the colour of wheat, was turned up- 
wards. Her abundant. 

jet-black Indian hair, 
let loose, cascaded 
down her proud, soft 
back, as if exuding 
spicy, burning and in- 
toxicating whiffs, and 
bow often had be in- 



haled them in his feverish desire. 

It is as if her face has become two eyes: big and wide, 
their green ripples, in foe milky moon, beating at his heart 
like foe waves of a boundless, bottomless sea. 

He said to hen Do you remember how you used to go out 
at night? J saw you crossing Abu Al-Eia Bridge, alone in 
your old Volkswagen. Rama, what were you looking for? 
Whom were you seeking? 

She said to him, in a slightly stem, deliberate tone: No, 1 
do not remember. 

The sharply outlined hawks danced with her, as did the 
snakes, poised in geometrical coils, repetitive and stylised; 
the Ibis birds, wings outstretched, sail in the mid-stream of 
an unseen Nile, their sails white; bows like the sand dunes 
whose patterned curves the aeons cannot alter; and there 
was no triteness at all in these hieroglyphic movements: 
their carnality was total and their sanctity was total. 

He said: Here is her body with ail its firmness and soft- 
nesses. returning to me in this vision at the brink of foe 
sky — languid and taut, rigid and pliant, flowing as if for- 
ever coostanL 

Your body: Maat’s feather, balancing the scales of body 
and of soul. 

Flesh of pink granite: a sacred temple — defiled, in- 
violable and safeguarded, it stands facing the sun at sun- 
rise, and is never overtaken by sunset. 

The live scarabs teem within die folds of the mystery 
kneaded with quenchless desire. 

He said: Your rich, fecund presence still infuses my life. 
Your soft face I still feel under my lips. The treasures of 
your body which manifest themselves to me under this 
harsh light. I yet grasp in my hands and caress. In my 
„ eyes foe radiance of your being in itself suffices. 

He said: How dry are my words, even when 1 am si- 
- lent, when 1 recall foe glow of your body in my em- 
brace, foe warmth of your look. 

Recall? 

And can I forget? 

Is foe blooming lotus flower in her eyes or in the illusory 
moonlight? 

The sarcophagi of foe ancient kings are inhabited and 
flourishing. Death holds no sway over your body. Your 
breasts defy annihilation in foe heart of foe fecund in- 
undation which no longer arrives. Does your dance, Isis of 
these times, set free the captive Nile? 

The gleam of the old torches flickers over the curves of 
foe soft desert body and the lush, verdant mounds. 
Daughter of Khensu-Bashanss — pursuer of demons is he, 
or their refuge and haven? You, Rama, whose steadfast 
journey crosses the night its course unalterable. 

She said to him: Darling, I am happy you have come. Hap- 
py. above all that you exist and that I met you. 

Then sbe moved away from him in the rhythm of her 
winged dance. It was then that he heard her murmur 
Khensu, am 1 your impassioned slave-girl or the lady of 
your glories? 

( The heavy gates opened, letting out the hawk with its 
* huge wings, golden feathers glistening and quivering 
in the gust of the breeze of foe luminous night It flew 
far away, piercing the sky which he had imagined 
blocked. Rama climbed up foe massive stones of Che pyr- 
amid. her tender feet barely touching their white rough- 
ness. and penetrated into the breach which foe men of Ca- 
liph Al-Mamoun had wrought 

The candles were alight their flames small but un- 
wavering on either side of that arduous passage which 
seemed to widen for foe solo ballet foe wove, treading its 
varied measures: tranquil and vibrant and always joyous. 
Did Rama's dance lead her to the royal chamber? 

He said that foe never returned. 

He said that foe dance remained unfinished. 

He said that he had waited for her all night long; and the 
night is not yet over, the night is dark and moonless. 

He said that be was dying: that he was thirsty; that his 
thirst would never be quenched. 


Illustration: Garni/ Shafiq 


Translated by Hala Halim 


Pb*e7atd 

In his book Information and 
the Arab Cause Abdel-Qader 
Hatem addresses foe dedica- 
tion “to seekers after truth 
everywhere”. The dedication 
is appropriate, coming from a 
man whose entire career has 
been devoted not only to 
seeking the truth but to con- 
veying that truth to others. 

The gathering and dis- 
semination of information, its 
reception and transmission, 
gives rise to complex ques- 
tions and can be counted 
among the most difficult is- 
sues faced by modem man. 
Those who are given the pow- 
er to control foe flow of in- 
formation need to be able to 
make quick decisions, to 
make snap judgements that 
stand foe test of time. Making 
such decisions in times of na- 
tional crisis is doubly dif- 
ficult. Yet Abdel-Qader Ha- 
tern managed foe near 
impossible task. He was in 
charge of foe dispersal of of- 
ficial information throughout 
three wars, those of 1956. 
1967 and 1973. And during 
each of these periods of crisis, 
he formulated separate, but 
equally successful information 
strategies. 

In bis foreword to Dr Ha- 
tem ’s book John Bulloch, 
Middle East correspondent for 
the Daily Telegraph, writes 
about foe 1973 War. “It is 
clear from Dr Ha tern's book 
that, as foe minister re- 
sponsible for information in 
foe Egyptian cabinet, foe vast 
improvement noted resulted 
from the deliberate policy 
which he had laid down.” 

In 1974 I was appointed 
chairman of the State In- 
formation Service, a govern- 
ment department started by 
Dr Hatem in foe early fifties. 
The strategy laid down by Dr 
Hatem, and instigated by 
President Sadat, began to bear 
fruit and foe department 
gained the kind of credibility 
it had previously lacked. It 
was clear, during the 1973 
War, that the official com- 
muniques issued in Cairo 
were truthful, and foe world 
began to believe us. 

Apart from his controlling 
position at the head of the 
government information ma- 
chine. I also had the good for- 
tune to work with Dr Hatem 
at foe National Specialised 
Councils where, for 22 years 
he supervised foe services, ed- 
ucation, economic and cul- 
tural councils. Indeed, after 1 
retired from the State In- 
formation Service, ! was 
transferred :o the councils as 
deputy minister, and. after ray 
retirement in 1981, became a 
member of foe National Coun- 
cil for Culture and In- 
formation. 

It was during this period that 
I was able to observe, at close 
quarters, the workings of Dr 
Hatem's mind as he oversaw 
the day to day naming of the 
country's leading think-tank. 
The experience was educa- 
tional, and resulted in a deep 
appreciation for the breadth of 
Dr Hatem's expertise. He is 
truly a renaissance man able, 
without batting an eyelid, to 
switch foe discussion from the 
merits and demerits of privai- 
isation to a learned discourse - 
on some obscure Pharaonic 
monument. 

Dr Hatem possesses a re- 
markable ability do assimilate 
information and then to ex- 
press it in a more developed 
and clearer form. He is one 
of the people whose lives 
represent foe history of the 
country. In fact, in many 
ways, he was a maker of his- 
tory, since at every historical 
crossroads of contemporary 
life his was an automatic 
presence. 

Mursi Saad El-Din 


A host of household gods 


Edwar El-Kharrat's most recent work of fiction was the subject of discussion ■ 
at the last meeting of the Friends of the Fine Arts. Hala Halim attended 


It was only by fortuitous coincidence that 
foe seminar on Edwar El-Kharrat’s Hariq 
Al-Akhyila (Fire of Fantasies), held at the 
Society of foe Friends of the Fme Arts on 
14 January was the first seminar to take 
place after foe announcement that El- 
Kharrat bad won the Uwaiss biannual prize 
for fiction. Scheduled a few months ago. 
the seminar brought literary critic and pro- 
fessor of Arabic literature at Ain Simms 
University Salah Fad! . and Yehia El- 
Rakhawi, professor of psychiatry at Cairo 
University, together to discuss • El- 
Kharrat’s most recent novel. 

Hariq Al-Akhyila ,: which carries foe sub- 
title novel”, extend^ tbe techniques that 

have Become foe hallmark affoe Edwar 
El-Kharrat text and which, arguably, 
readied their most distinct formulations in 
Turabha Zaqfaran , which appeared in 
1986 {City of Saffron, English translation 
published in 1989) and Ya Banai Is- 
Hndiriya, 1990 {Girts of Alexandria, Eng- 
lish translation published in 1993). 

it is a mode which collapses foe botnh 
(tariffs between poetry and the novel, does 
away with traditional linear-narrative and 
replaces if wifo 'chapters.- each arranged 
around a central linage and constituting a 
collage of newspaperclippings, of detaued 
descriptions of fragments of events, situar 
Hons and places, of sheazns-of- 
consciousness,.of passages that collate al- 
lusions fnxniteriiage texts. Asa critic, too, 
Edwar El-Kharrat, has 'written extensively 
about experimentation mid hybrid forms, 
notably in his two works Al-HassasstoAt- 
Cadida (The Nedr Sensibility;' 1994)' and" 


Al-Kilaba Al'Abr Naw 'eia (Trans-generic 
Writing, 1994). 

Another . feature of foe Kbatrat text 
evinced in Hariq Al-Akhyila is foe de- 
liberate,. tantalising blurring between fic- 
tion and autobiography, hr Turabha Zaa- 
faran — subtitled “Alexandrian texts” — 
El-Kharrat had written a fictionalised auto- 
biography, a “portrait of the artist as a 
young man” in tins case Mikhail, foe nov- 
elist's alter-ego, who shares unmistakable 
features with that of foe author. This was 
followed by Ya Banat Iskinuhriya, which 
can be loosely described as a sequel, in 
which El-Kharrat also explores foe porous 
boundaries between fiction and reality. In 
Hariq Al-Akhyila, however, El-Khanar 
seems to invite- foe label autobiography. 
Whereas in previous novels he alludes to 
his previous works, here be makes direct 
mention of his own published works. 

Analysing foe formal and thematic fluid- 
ity of foeKharrat mode through a critique 
01 Hariq Al-Akhyila, Salah Fad! proceeded 
dialectically, modulating on foe dualities 
therein — .fictioo/autobiography and the 
novels poem, among others. While citing 
instances of foe parallelism between char- 
acters m the novel and well-known figures, 
Fadi was careful to set-aside questions of 
identification as being outside foe task of 
foe critic. Bui ir was, he offered, typical of 
El-Kharrat that in- bis “cathartic, confes- 
sional ritual”, he yet “eludes” and seeks 
refuge ia bis favourite genre, fiction; in- 
stead of writing a straightforward auto- 
biography, identifying events 'and figures. 
As 'instances of EUCharrat's “deliberate 


camouflage”. Fad! cited the apparent ab- 
sence of order or logic in foe succession of 
press-clippings, letters, and dates. 

Fadl then put forward foe hypothesis that 
El-Kharrat is essentially “a lyrical poet 
who, seduced by foe demons of fiction, 
lost his way in their labyrinth”.' The lyrical 
aspect of EFKbarrat's writing, he sees 
evinced in foe self-centredness and idio- 
syncracy of foe writer’s world, in his in- 
tense passion for language and in the abun- 
dance of fleeting images that inhabit foe 
text. Fadl then further proposed that EI- 
Khairat's treatises on '‘the new sensibility” 
and “trans-generic writing” were critical 
formulations of his own image. 

In a counter-hypothesis Fadl went on to 
speak of foe true narrative vein in El- 
Khanat's writing, manifested by the po- 
lyphony of voices and multiplicity of im- 
ages in his texts. There is foe voice of foe 
narrator in foe 1940s, foe narrator who 
keeps foe press clippings, receives foe let- 
tern of friends and observes their , progress; 
there is foe voice of foe narrator SO years 
later, filing in foe blanks, annotating foe 
letters, commenting on the way things fell 
out and iromsing; there are foe voices of 
others, in their early youth and much later, 
their desires and hopes, foe events and in- 
cidents that led to their cross mg^ the nar- 
rator's path, only to be turned into material 
for his fiction- “Is it (hen fair to accuse El- 
Kharrat of lyricism?” asked Fadl. 

Attempting to synthesise', Fadl then quot- 
ed a key passage from the novel where 
Egy ptian gods mage with Muslim and 
Coptic religious figures (foe fusion sig- _ 


nified also by the absence of punctuation 
between the names): 

“In this spot there still live Osiris Sidna 
Al-Hussein Hatfaour Mar Guirgis AI- 
Sayeda Zeinab Sittioa Dimiana, untouched 
by the violence of the darkness or foe cla- 
mour of bombs and the din of verbosity. 
They are no shadows; they are with me. 
now. here — foe people of foe household. 
And how far they seem, too. No, they are 
not far.” 

Interpreting “the household” as Egypt 
Fadl spoke of foe cultural diversity of foe 
country where opposites co-exisL Given 
foe plurality of reality, he went on, is it nor 
natural that signifies should be as multiple 
as the signified, that the features of many 
genres should be enlisted in the repre- 
sentation of reality? 

Turning to El-Kharrat’s language, Fadl 
quoted one of many passages illustrating 
the variety of registers in his works — 
Qur’anic words, colloquialisms and bor- 
rowings from foreign languages. He com- 
mended El-Kharrat’s singular mastery of 
the Arabic language. Fadl, however, went 
on to elaborate on foe fragmentary nature 
of the collage-technique as practiced by 
El-Kharrat. The poetic flights with which 
the text is studded, according to Fadl, re- 
main discrete and unconnected and thus 
such passages can also be arbitrarily 
placed elsewhere in the text. Suggesting 
that many of the “verbal compositions” 
Jack dynamism, be offered thj the voice of 
the narrator replaces events in lending uni- 
ty. But die device of irony, in Fadl’s opra- 
•,ion, served El-Kharrat well in forging tran- 


sitions, as in the narrator’s “post-scripts” 
on old letters quoted. It was with a hint of 
bias, however, that Fadl took El-Kharrat to 
task for juxtaposing images of Alexandria 
then and now. to foe detriment of foe latter. 

Fadl posited that El-Kharrai’s texts need 
to be read as a totality, for, like Adonis in 
his own way, be had created his private my- 
thology. Fadl then concluded by quoting 
from the last page of Hariq Al-Akhyila: 

“1 return at foe end of the day, after em- 
bracing foe dragon. The waves of foe sea 
are gentle. The sky of Alexandria is clear 
and the sky of my soul is overcast. 1 heard 
no one call me: Edwar.” 

Here, said Fadl, the lyrical merges with 
foe narrative and the mask that separates 
the narrator from foe author is removed. 

The choice of El-Rakhawi as a speaker 
on foe panel seemed fitting for a discussion 
of an El-Kharrat text given that the 
stream-of-consciousness technique lends 
itself to a psychoanalytical, critical ap- 
proach. In a refreshing, almost gusby man- 
ner. El-Rakhawi started off by defining his 
position: he was there, he said, as a reader, 
and not a critic, a reader, moreover, who 
had read only two works by the author, FI 
Mahartat Al-Sikka Al-Hadid (In the Rail- 
way Station) and Hariq Al-Akhyila, and 
could thus be considered representative of 
“foe general reader”. But what of the an- 
ticipated psychoanalytical critique? At 8 
later sage, El-Rakhawi let fell that he is 
opposed to psychoanalysis, that be does 
not belong to that school, that at no point 
while reading the work in hand did any 
psychoanalytical term jump to his mind — 


not the Oedipal complex, or any of that, al- 
though, of course, had he looked with psy- 
cho-analytical eyes, he would have come 
across situations that would lend them- 
selves to descriptions within such terms. 

No, El-Rakhawi said, be reads as himself 
— without affiliation to any particular 
school, but without abandoning his own 
experience, of both the person and, in- 
evitably. the psychiatrist he is. 

El-Rakhawi proceeded to engage in his 
own stream-of-consciousness: periodically 
pausing to declare his apologies for not 
having read El-Kharrat's work in depth, 
expressing his gratitude to the author who 
had furnished him with the texts, quoting 
conversations with Mahfouz, mentioning 
his own work on Milan Kundera, giving 
tantalisingly brief insights into Hariq Al- 
Akhyila, notably on the concept of “self 
and “other”, lauding El-Kharrat on his re- 
jection of foe Judeo-Christian dichotomy 
of body and soul. 

Finally, El-Kharrat himself spoke. In 
typically Kbarratian fashion, he tackled 
the futility of foe quest for generic labels 
such as “autobiography”, “novel” or 
“poem”, and discussed the technical fluid- 
ity and dynamism of forms. Hariq Al- 
Akhyila, he said, leans heavily towards the 
autobiographical but is not an auto- 
biography as such, for the literalness of foe 
autobiography proscribes the imagination, 
while foe imaginary elements which infuse 
a semi-autobiographical text are. in their 
own sense, real. And the poet in him. he 
asserted, had never lost his way in the lab- 
yrinth of fiction. 
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Al-Ahram: A Diwan of contemporary life 


The birth of municipal councils towards 
the end of the 19th century took place in 

1886 in Alexandria, die same city in 
which Al-Ahram was bom. This was the 

year in which the paving commission 
was established in order to pave the 
streets of the city. 

Evidently, the nascent commission was 
po successful within its first few months 
that “some dignitaries of the port city” 
decided “to found a municipal council in 
Alexandria on die model of the . mu- 
nicipal councils in Europe". This occa- 
sion, covered in Al-Ahram' s 12 July 

1887 edition, marks the beginning of the 
history of municipal councils in Egypt as 
.well as one of the most interesting epi- 
sodes in Egyptian history at the close of 
the century. 

' It is the proposed composition of die 
■first municipal council in Alexandria that 
lends this story its curious angle. The 
council was to have 60 members: IS 
Egyptians, five Ottoman subjects (Syr- 
ians, Armenians or other Ottoman na- 
tionalities) and 40 foreigners. “16 of 
whom will represent die 16 nations that 
have political representatives in Egypt 
and the remaining 24 shall represent the 
■six great powers (four each)," Al-Ahram 
reported. 

■ The point must certainly have struck 
home to Al-Ahram' s readers, on that oc- 
casion, that the “dignitaries of the port 
city" who made the proposal were a 
group of foreign residents m Alexandria. 

, Regardless of how many influential for- 
eigners lived in Alexandria at the time, 
the number of Egyptian representatives 
oa the proposed council would not ex- 
ceed a quarter of the total membership 
and the fact that Europeans would ac- 
count for over two-thirds must have 
seemed a curious demand. It was not a 
propitious beginning because the con- 
flicts between the European repre- 

■ sentatives in Cairo and the Egyptian gov- 
' eminent over die proposed composition 

of the council would delay its inception 
for three years. To the Egyptians, it rcp- 
! resented another instance of the violation 
of their national independence. 

The issue was followed more closely 
by Al-Ahram than by any other news- 
paper. The reason for this is quite 
straightforward — the Alexandrian iden- 
tity which the newspaper and die council 
had in common. 

The dignitaries’ proposal also put in a 
request for a government allocation of 
LE38-000 “in addition to the original 
sums for lighting, sweeping and spraying 
the streets, “and beyond the municipal 
tax levied on the citizens." In addition to 
street maintenance, the municipal council 
would also oversee the distribution of 
water and gas, die construction of res- 
ervoirs and the cleaning and maintenance 
of sewers and wells. 

Over die next two years, the govern- 
ment drew up a plan to counter that put 
forward by Alexandria’s European res- 


idents. When it was revealed in the 
spring of 1889. it caused a controversy 
that unfolded among diplomatic circles 
in Cairo. 

The government's counter-proposal re- 
duced the number of municipal council 
members to 20. Six of the members 
would be senior govemorate officials, at 
the head of whom would be die governor 
himself, and six would be government 
appointees. Of the remaining eight, three 
would represent export merchants, three 
would represent import merchants and 
two would repr e sent landowners. They 
would be elected by their various con- 
stituencies. 

On 22 March, we learn from Al- 
Ahram, there was a meeting of the con- 
sul s-general in the residence of the Ital- 
ian consul-general. “After reading the 
government’s proposal they requested a 
number of modifications," it reports. 

Three days later, die consuls-generai 
representing Italy, France, Great Britain, 
Germany and Austria, met with Prime 
Minister Riad Pasha in older to request 
an increase in the proportion of foreign- 
ers on the council. “Landowners and 
those qualified for the election would all 
be native Egyptians, whereas the foreign- 
ers could only find a majority among the 
import and export merchants," they ex- 
plained. They thus recommended that in 
order to be eligible for election to the 
council, a candidate must be an Alex- 
andrian resident, “regardless of his or-, 
igm”. More importantly, they wanted 
“the government to stipulate that in order 
for a candidate to be eligible for election, 
die rents from his property must be reg- 
istered in die municipality and exceed 
LE75 at least" This sum, as Al-Ahram 
commented, “would exclude many land- 
owners, particularly Egyptians, from the 
elections". 

Following intensive rounds of meetings 
between the consuls and the prominent 
citizens of the communities they repre- 
sented and Egyptian government repre- 
sentatives, the government decided to ac- 
cept the foreigners* requests. Al-Ahram 
persisted in calling for a reduction of the 
registered land rents to LE40 or 50 so 
that more Egyptians would be eligible. 

The proposal was discussed between 
the government and foreign consuls until 
30 December 1889, when it was sub- 
mitted to the Shura Council for rat- 
ification- According to the final format, 
the municipal council would be re- 
sponsible for “examining matters re- 
garding the opening, closing, main- 
tenance and upkeep of streets, specifying 
the fares of transport vehicles and rent of 
animals for passenger and freight trans- 
portation, reviewing road projects, regu- 
lating all public utilities such as lighting, 
street paving, and the cleanliness of the 
public market, supervising the main- 
tenance of graveyards, slaughterhouses, 
public baths, pumps and. theatres, as well 
as supervising matters regarding fire reg- 
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In 1886 ‘dignitaries of the port city* de- 
cided to found a municipal council in 
Alexandria on the mode! of municipal 
councils in Europe. In this instalment of 
his chronicle of modem Egyptian history as seen through the 
pages of Al-Ahram , Dr Yunan Labib Rlzk looks at 
the extent of European control over the council and Egyptian 
attempts to diminish this control 



illations, poor houses, hospitals, libraries 
and all municipal charitable institutions, 
in addition to regulating all clatters re- 
garding the general welfare of the city 
and finally to approve every new con- 
struction project" 

On 5 January 1890, the khedive prom- 
ulgated the Supreme Decree for the for- 
mation of the Municipal Council of Alex- 
andria. Then some months later, on 4 
March, Al-Ahram published the fol- 
lowing announcement: 

“All property owners registered in the 
public registry in the port of Alexandria 
and its suburbs should proceed to the 
premises of the royal stock exchange two 
days from now in order to elect the mem- 
bos of foe municipal commission .in ac- 
cordance with the second article of the 
Supreme Decree." 

Alexandria's and Egypt’s first mu- ■ 
□ictpal council came into being in fulfil- 
ment of tiie khedive’s royal decree, mark- 
ing a new chapter in the history of urban 
arid administrative development in Egypt 

The activities of Alexandria's first mu- 
nicipal council were keenly followed by 
Al-Ahram. The newspaper regularly pro- 
vided a summary of foe minutes of the 
council’s meetings and they reveal much 
about the nature of foe functions it as- 
sumed. They also reveal the extent of Eu- 
ropean control over the council, as well 
as Egyptian attempts to diminish this 
control. 


As might be expected, once it came 
into being, the function of the council in 
practice differed from those envisioned 
on paper. Health issued occupied a great- 
er share of the council’s attention. It is 
interesting that the health authority, 
which had been under; the Ministry. of In- 
terior at that point,. tried to transfer foe 
supervision of most of its institutions to 
foe newly established “commission" 
which did not have foe- funds to operate 
them. Thus, while jtragrfeecf to take; con- 
trol of the “street sweeping and spraying 
authority” it rcfo&d tb accept (man- 
agement of foe Hpspitai of Alexandria, 
although it did accept authority over the 
medical e xaminati ons office. 

Cleanliness of streets, and pedestrian 
lanes would have a high priority. In addi- 
tion to ensuring that foe streets j were 
washed regularly, the council passed an 
ordinance regulating foe maintenance of 
foe cleanliness of public thoroughfares. 
Published in Al-Ahram's 18 December 
1891 edition, the ordinance stipulated: 
“Residents must dispose of all waste, dirt 
and refuse between dawn and eight 
o'clock in the morning in appropriate re- 
ceptacles on the pavemfent" It also pro- 
hibited “beating out carpets, rugs or oth- 
er coverings from doors, windows or 
balconies overlobking the street" and 
“disposing of rin^e water used for clean- 
ing windows and balconies on foe streets 
and pavements". According to the last ar- 


ticle of the ordinance, fines for violations 
ranged from -five to 25 piastres 

The commission’s concern for road re- 
pair and maintenance is- illustrated tty foe 

following excerpts from tbc minutes of 
its meetings. “It Iras been decided to 
spend LE800 to repair foe street leading 
from the eastern gate, to Al-Raml and to 
pave it wife cobble-stones, and LEI 036 
■ to buy a steamroller and LE3600 to con- 
struct a street to connect Al-Qabari to the 
abattoir in Al-Maks." Given foe relative 
value of the Egyptian pound,: these were 
not insignifi cant sums to invest in up- 
keep and equipment 

The commission soon turned its atten- 
tion to the construction of new public 
edifices:- a library, a museum and public, 
gardens. Construction of foe Alexandria 
municipal library which acquired. a rep- 
utation rivaling that of foe Royal Khe- 
diva] Library in Cairo, began within the 
first few years of die commission's crea- 
tion. In successive Al-Ahram editions of 
1891 we learn how rapidly the project 
developed. First we read an article re- 
porting that, m response to a request sub- 
mitted by foe commission, foe Ministry 
of Public Works would “-collect some an- 
tiquities and diverse books to send to foe 
commission in order to create a museum 
arid a library". Several years later, in 
1895 we read: ‘The Municipal Commis- 
sion of Alexandria expresses its gratitude 
. to all those who have donated books to 
the Library of Alexandria." Within only 
a few years, the library was already in 
full operation. 

The heavy European influence on the 
municipal council's - work and pro- 
ceedings caused considerable consterna- 
tion. French was imposed upon the coun- 
cil as its official foreign language which 
aroused foe indignation of Egyptians. On 
11 April 1891; Al-Ahram suggested that 
the minutes of foe meetings “should be 
taken down in both French and Arabic si- 
multaneously and not simply translated". . 

Some bitterness was also aroused by 
foe fact (hat foe commission tended to fo- 
cus its activities on the predominantly 
European neighbourhoods, such as Al- 
Raml, and to neglect the more popular 
and poorer Egyptian quarters. Within 
only a few months Al-AJiram picked up 
this theme when it pointed out that foe 
commission’s work on damming up the 
Mahmoudiya Canal in Al-Raml would 
impose considerable hardship upon the 
poor, who would be deprived, of an im- 
portant source of water. “They will now 
have to pay for water to be delivered, 
since there are no public water pumps in 
that area." 

That the Europeans on the commission, 
consciously or unconsciously, intended 
to promote their influence is illustrated 
by an advertisement that stipulated cer- 
tain qualifications applicants should have 
for jobs with the commission. Language 
was an important criterion. While Arabic 
was a prerequisite, - the advertisement 


said that , prospective employees would 
be given a- grace period in order to ac- 
. quire it. The implication, of course, was 
that the job in question would go to a 

European. . ... 

The success of - fee services which 
Alexandria's municipal courcil brought 
to the inhabitant^ of the port inspired the 
citizens, of other Egyptian cities to im- 
,i .ftate the experiment. Reports from Al- 
Ahram's corespondents around foe 
country tell itehow quickly foe dem an d 
for local munic ipal councils bad spread. 
Perhaps the most insistent were the peo- 
ple of Damanbour. where there was a 
pressing need fin* filling in swamps and 
proper street .cleaning and repair. Nev- 
ertheless, foe first municipal council to 
be e&abHshed outside Alexandria- was 
created In fleJwaxL. Perhaps this is due to 
' fee segment' of Egyptian aristocracy and 
dignitaries an d the relatively high pro- 
portion of. wealthy Europeans residing in 
feat elegant suburb of Cairo. 

, It is interesting to note that hi spite of 
fee high proportion 'of Europeans m Hel- 
wan, the" majority of its member* were 
Egyptian, in contrast tb Alexandria. 

The close of the decade saw .foe con- 
tinued spread of municipal councils to 
every major city in Egypt, to the port cit- 
ies of Dqmietta and Suez, to Tanta, Da- 
manhour; Sbebin Al-Kom, Beaha, Man- 
sonfa, Zifta, Mit Ghamr, Zaqaziq and AI- 
Mahalla AUCubra in the Delta and in 
Beni Suef, Minya and Qena in Upper 
Egypt.- In all these cases, foe initiative 
emanated from the cities* prominent 
“dignitaries" and property owners. Gov- 
ernment approval was readily given and^ 
the dignitaries themselves were more of- 
ten than not the first members of foe 
newly created “commissions” In- 
variably, their petitions cited how im- 
portant thefr city was to the welfare of 
foe country and how numerous, their pop- 
ulations were. The membership of foe 
first municipal councils consisted of 
. members of prominent families of the ru- 
ral aristocracy. * 

In addition to the greater proportion of 
Egyptians on 'the municipal councils of 
the countryside, there were other im- 
portant differences between them and the 
Alexandria model The functions of the 
provincial municipal council were nat- 
urally more limited, generally restricted 
to cleaning.' sanitation and paving the 
-streets. Very few news items tell us of 
public construction projects of the nature 
. of foe library and museum of Alexandria. 
Needless to .say, the resources of pro- 
vincial councils were much smaller, con- 
straining their abilities to fulfil certain 
. commitments. 


The author is a pro- 
fessor of history and 
head of Al-Ahram His- 
■ tory Studies Centre. 



Al-Ahram computer 
exhibition 

THE FOURTH Al-Ahram Computer Exhibition opened at 
the Marriott Hotel last Tuesday. 

The exhibition, which lasts 4 days, has 50 major comput- 
er companies in Egypt taking part The exhibition is being 
held simultaneously with an international conference on ar- 
tificial intelligence. Among the participants in this event are 
UNESCO and the British Computer Association. 



LE55mn surplus ! 

BANQUE du Cairo achieved a surplus of LE55mn with an 
increase of LE8.6mri over the previous year, representing 
an 1 8.9 growth rate. . 

Allocations and shareholders' equities totalled L£2916mn, 
or a 17.9 growth rate. Loans provided by the bank reached 
LE15493mn. recording a 12 per cent growth rate. Deposits 
totalled LE20419mti, an increase of LE2564mn repre- 
senting a 14.4 growth rate. Increase in revenues reached 
LE25mn, representing an LE28.4 growth rale. 
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Faisal Mamie Bank of Egypt 

General Investment Trustees Dept. 


announces the sale of a 760 m2 


piece of land on behalf of one of the 
bank’s clients 

Distinguished location-streetcomer - 
Orouba - Heliopolis 

For highest price 


For more Information contact: 


Teh General Investment Trustees Dept 
17 Falouga St., Agouza 
Tel and Fax:3036408 
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New measures to remove barriers facing foreign investment 


THE CURRENT year will see a 
number of important measures 
being taken on the economic 
front with the aim of increasing 
exports and foreign investment 
Nawai B-Tatawi, minister of 
economy and international 
cooperation, said that the basic 
elements of economic activity 
for the forthcoming stage will 
continue to focus on increasing 
growth and development fig- 
ures, which are part of the ef- 
forts being made to encourage 
investment in Egypt She ex- 
plained that the first stage of the. 
economic reform programme 
has reafised important achieve- 
ments in reducing fee budget 
deficit which was lowered from 
23 per cent to 2.5 per cent of the. 
total domestic revenue. Like- 
wise, stability has been 
achieved in fee foreign currency 


market and, increasing foreign 
currency reserves, and volume 
averages have realised a 3.5 
per cent growth. 

Looking ahead, B-Tatawi ex- 
plained that the second stage of 
fee economic reform pro- 
gramme will be aimed at a com- 
plete transformation of Egypt 
into a market economy based 
on competition while main- 
taining its pofleies on improving 
standards of living for the poor. 

The minister's words came af- 
ter an EgyptiarvJapanese ec- 
onomic summit held in Cairo 
yesterday. She. explained that 
the summit was an important 
mechanism for encouraging 
cooperation between the two 
countries. Wahflj B Minya wi, 
commissioner to the minister of 
economy and international 
cooperation, added that 25 joint : 


. projects between Egypt and Ja- 
pan have been slated for future 
implementation. 

Regalding fee role of banks in 
encouraging outside in- 
vestment, Mohamed Abdel- 
Aziz, head of fee Federation, of 
Banks, expressed fee will- 
ingness of Egyptian banks to of- 
fer loans to major investment 
projects in the form of local and 
foreign currency up to 3 times 
the paid capital. This, he added, 
is' an indication of Egyptian 
banks' enthusiasm in wanting to 


attract foreign investment 
That 'the future looks even 
brighter for foreign investment in 
Egypt was affirmed by Mo- 
hamed Farid Khamis, head* of 
the Egyptian Industries Federa- 
tion, who stressed that the ad- 
vantages of investing in Egypt 
have no comparison in the re? 
gian. Khamis died the example 
of a meeting held this past week 
between President Hosni Mu- 
barak and a number of Amer- 
ican andEg yptian busi nessmen 
within the framework of the 


Presidential Council. President 
Mubarak affirmed the necessity 
of removing aO barriers feeing in- 
vestor m order to safeguard foe 
benefits which they have ac- 
quired in fee past and added 
that further benefits wifi be an- 
nounced by the government 
within the forthcoming months. 
President Mubarak agreed that 
the private sector should include 
foreign investors in order to es- 
tablish infrastructure projects in 
Egypt, such as electrical sta- 
tions and expressways. 



To advertise iu Money & Business contact: Tel: (202) 3391071 Fax: (202)5786023 - S786126 


Tarek Shaban, manager of Cat-C accepts a Certificate of Ex- 
cellence from the Twin Head Worldwide representative in the 
presence of Tamer Nassar, marketing manager. 

Cat-C Co. offers the latest technology 
In notebook computers 

Cat-C for Computer Systems Co. is proud to be fee authorised agent 
for Twin Head UK, Lid. Come share in the great success which Twin 
Head’s notebook computers have realised in fee Egyptian market 
Twin Head UK Ltd is one of the leading companies In notebook com- 
puter production, whose technical expertise makes it possible to 
place these notebooks for export 

Since mid-1994, well-known computer magazines such as PC 
Computing and PC World have nominated Twin Head’s notebooks 
on their annual top-ten fists. 

Twin Head is considered the first company to have produced a 
Pentium notebook, the Sfirrmote 8, and also the first to provide built- 
in stereo sound. The main reason for this is that the company spe- 
cialises only in notebook computer production, making Twin Head 
one of fee largest-selling notebooks in the world. 

Cat-C invites you to visit its booth' at the Fourth Al-Ahram Comput- 
er Exhibition at the Marriott Hotel, from 16-19 January 1996. Don’t 
let feis opportunity pass you by; special discount and payment by in- 
stalments are avafiabte. 
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pentium 

NEcmsoll' 


NOreBOOK COMPUTERS 
from 

Twinhead UK LTD 
The Notebook Specialist 


The Con^any’s partition at AlAhram4th j 
. Computer Exhibition Cairo 
Marriott hotel - From 16-19 Jan 
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21 AMMAN" ST, EL-MOHANDESIN TEL:3357409-3362274 FAX3603751 
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refann* entail provUI^ animate * dwuwe to Bvebipplly WtUntbeir coffarefi. By sprucing up fchecages, mid adding some amusing diversions, animate in the zoo wffl be afforded die opportunity to live longer, happier, healthier lives. 


For visitors, a cleaner zoo also alows them is get more hp dose, and personal (nA asrfth the elephants), and witness animal behaviour in an environment resembling their natural habitat 



ncaged 


After years of neglect, the century-old 
Giza zoo is finally shaking off its cob- 
webs and enjoying a well-deserved face 
lift Ghada Heimy tours the grounds 


Despite its potential to be . our of 
die major zoological pads of die 
world — with over 600 valuable 
species, beautifully desired, gar- 
dens, giant ancieut trees, and ar-. 
tificial coral , caves — the Giza 200 
and its inhabitants bad, up until 
last year, suffered many in- 
dignities. 

In recent years a visit to die zoo 
meant bracing oneself to wade 
through groups of harassing ven- 
dors; dodging excited teenagers 
who sing, dance and kick balls 
around the park; arid stumbling 
over families who sit and munch 
on pungent foods,, leaving heaps 
of remnants in tbeir wake. 

The animals were even more ha- 
rassed: noisy crowds threw soaps 
and other objects at their cages, 
made loud noises to frighten them 
and banged luthiessly on their 
cages. In short, the zoo, which has 
beoi open to the public mice 
1891, became a nightmare, far 
both the viators and foe wildlife. - 

But. now things are finally 
changing. Last July Youssef Walt, 
minister of agriculture, appointed 


Mustafa A wad as general super- 
visor over the zoo. As part of his 
new responsibilities, A wad will - 
oversee a large-scale renovation plan in-, 
tended to transform the zoo to look more 
like it did in die early 1950s. 

Zoo employees, often working long 
into the night, are now busy removing 
garbage heaps, dipping overgrown trees, 
trimming lawns, planting new beds and 
clearing away vast areas of tangled bush, 
which in oqe area bad completely en- 
veloped an artificial coral cave; The cave 
was recently uncovered and renovated, 
after having spent years inlbedark. 

The animals are already beginning to 
sense a change. Their dens are being pur- 
ified and refreshed with dean sand, white 


others are bemg rebmk entirely. The lakes 
and ponds, home to the hippopotamus and 
seal families, will be tmdogged of their 
muddy contents and proyided with dear, 
cfean water. Soon one will be able 10 see 
the seals performing their antics and watch 
foe chnbby legs of foe hippo move under- 
water. Storks pose gracefully, ptoeenmg 
their feathera dnder sparkling sprays, while 
thc mmikeysrplay on their swings and mer- 
ry-go-rounds, recently brought m to dispel 
foeir boredom. • • ' '■ . 

Adnunistratora are especdalK concerned 
with irepyoving. the Kvingcon<fitiqns of the 
larger ammals, namely liwi^ bears and el- 


ept its, presses A wad He described plans 
for- -oviding them with open yards where 
foe; can get a taste of the jungle, their true 
hat it “There is already one huge open ex- 
hflb where foe lions roam freely” he ex- 
pla id, “And an ice rink will be built for 
tiie' beam to eoj(^ ihefr natural habits 
too; Indeed the public and several animal 
rigf activists have criticised the un- 
suit Qity and cruelty of foe ammals’ cages. 

e most recent additions to foe already 
exis ig 600 species in the zoo are four d- 
eph ts from Lusaka Zoo, in Zambia,” ac- 
coit ig to Mervat Morqos, general manag- 
er 0 he zoo, who Ins been working there 



far the past 30 years. Other newcomers to 
the zoo are baby hippos' and zebras. “The 
zoo also makes exchange transactions with 
other zoos in Africa and; Europe to ensure 
different animals are always available for 
viators,” she said. 

But it is not just foe animate and their 
cages that are receiving attention. Tbe Tea 
Island (Geziret AJ-Sbai) v which was once a 
favourite haunt of today's older generations 
in the good old days and of directors wish- 
ing to film tiie ideal lave scene, will be 
completely renewed to {resemble what it 
was thirty years ago — a shimmering lake 
with dean white ducks and a befitting set- 


ting for customers. This is a for cry from 
foe decrepit st ate the cafe had declined to in 
recent years. 

Having been deserted for many years, the 
picturesque music kiosk has been renovat- 
ed and is now in use once more, with a 
band playing every Friday. Ponies hitched 
to colourful carts are out for children to 
ride, and the Indian elephant can be seen 
sauntering around the park with excited 
children on its back — a treat long for- 
gotten at foe zoo. 

The zoo's Environmental Education Cen- 
tre, which is wed stocked with films and 
slides on tbe history and origin of various 


animals, provides visitors with 
useful and interesting back- 
ground information. A special 
15-minute video film that takes 
you around the zoo is also worth 
watching. Soon visitors will also 
be able to see works of art and 
pieces of cutlery belonging to 
King Farouk at a unique exhibi- 
tion at the centre. 

Now the passages of the zoo 
are furbished with detailed signs 
informing visitors of directions, 
animal locations and feeding 
times. Keepers have been 
warned to keep menacing per- 
sons away from the cages and to 
forbid visitors from fooling tbe 
animals. With around 7.000 vis- 
itors on Fridays and Sundays, 
and 3,000 on weekdays, the pre- 
vious lack of such discipline of- 
ten resulted in chaos. 

In addition to the many im- 
provements which have revived 
tiie park, Awad has given strict 
orders forbidding vendors inside 
foe zoo. A special group of secur- 
ity guards has been assigned to 
make regular rounds of the gar- 
den to maintain a safe, orderly at- 
mosphere as well as to ensure that 
tourists are not conned by quasi- 
guides. A recent raid revealed that me- 
chanics and manual labourers were posing 
as guides and sometimes charging tourists 
up to LE300 for a “tour” of the garden. 

After the renovations are complete, the 
Giza Zoological Gardens, which were es- 
tablished by Khedive Ismail in 1871, will 
be placed on tiie tourist map of Egypt, 
rather than merely being included m a list 
of parks. The ministry is reluctant to raise 
tbe parks entrance foe of 10 piasters, 
which has not budged for decades, so that 
the rich and poor alike will have access to 
it A higher price for tourists is, however, 
being considered. 
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Bookworms 'with scant resources 
have a hey-day at a year-round dispky 
in Alexandria. Shahlra samy fls 
through the hooks on Nabi Daniel Strc it 


Hns downtown street in Alexandria is known to 
some as a shopping area. Archaeologists conader it 
a likely location for the still undiscovereAtomb of 
Aleromder the Great The stretch sandwiched be- 
tween tbe busy Al-Sbohada Square faring the rail- 
way station and Al-Honeya avenue boasts a year- 
round book fair. Here at Nabi Daniel, readers can - 
find second-hand books — a rarity m the.restof 
Alexandria's bookshops. 

Vendors are sc a tteredalpng foe adewalks, sorties 
times hidden by ours and oveis)fadcrwed_by_the 
masses of pedestrians swarming through tins dense 
street Though a for cry from the famous “Bou- 
qufatezes de la Seined, foe Nabi Danid book yen- 
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According to Hussein Salman, a book _ 
moist customers are students bnnfo«far .unwe®s^ 
pab&ations-and references at an.afibidablc price. 
“It really ntartega a. difference to haya-bootk’ for 
LE2 or LE3 rather thaaLE2Q, the price ofa brand 
new copy,-” said Sahnan- Medical and eagmeertpg 
references are foe most expensive books "which 
Sahnan sells* faHowedby law mid literature, texts. 
Novels are fee feast expensive. - . 

“Irameh^bccause books areaffordabIe,”sHHl 
Abdallah M tofcfaar, a student at foeF acnhy of Sri- 
. wig, Un i v e rsity of iUexandria. Mokfatar mainly 
buysfaeboolR&neerfe&rl^^ 

Said Ea-Naggar,ago^arnment employee, is trying - 
hand tn impr ove htelfogHA. "ICOClfl to Nabi Daniel " 
Street to look for easy reading hooks and grammar 
textbooks. I'm aware that what I find is not fop qual- 
ify, bntit's whatl can afford,” hesakL r . 

Salmas, Hkebte follow vendors, possesses an. 
«ma?mg ability to quickly determine foe value of 
a book, whether its subject is German literature or- 
mechanical engineering. ‘‘Experience more than 
anything else taught me how to evaluate 2 book* 
said 


Religious literature has gratod popuIantyiiB^ 
leading book sales for most vendors. Many 
r«f rhgse hooks are brand new copies with subjects 

JLm mm *!!»■■■ I ■ nf A«-Unlu A.fr’an lo 


“These books arc fa high demand throughout foe 
year, hot more so fomrig foe month of Ramadan,” 
noted Srfnian. Rjellpota bools are sold 30 per «nt . 
eheaperfbmmregSarbbckfoo^s. .v.; -■ 

English language titerature is a Kg sriHer as." 
weti. All foeczttrem&sfakmand fonggn coggptrfer V 
; axe available. , Old 'issues • of, popular : 

-Ardbi 


to include issues of those two magazin ", ad- 
vised MorsiAtta, a taxi driver who was ca ying a 
big pile of books he intended to sefl. 

Book deaterlbrahimMo&anied said that hunts 
for old newspapers with collector news itc s. “Is- 
sues cariying AbddrNasstfs speeches or ws of 
. Sadat's assassination are sold at very high ices,” 
safaMohamed. . 

Books which do not sell are taken to foe nearby 
Al- Attarfa Maricet, where they are sold by neight 
The turnover is fast and vendors easily r lenish 

■ -their, stock tty. bargaining with individuals w i wish 
to seUsecoad-hand copies. Usually, tiie baa lining 
is heated. Bat these borik vendors knowtbeh aricet 
and try ;to price titforstoricaccontingly. 

i Bargaining is part and pared of any deal igs on 
Nabi Daniel . Stmt Customers often wal away 
wifopribhoations reduced to as much a$ : If the 
vcri^ml asking ppcfoAcamfiog to book endor 
Osaka Monsieur, *T usually start by sc fag a 
hi^ia price thm vfoat I have m nnnd, so I od op ; 

. keeping my profit and at foe same time p asing 
my 'customers.’ 7 : 

To the 'dismay of s«»te.i!tBtometSi venda very 
often stick fo foeir original asking price. Mot Faro, . 
a ; wavssity studaitrecafled, “Iaice found very 
. im port an t books I needed bafly. Allbpqs^ til price 
J .was jnyen was not eirartfoirati I..vd«^ y de- 
clared^ I wouMttilytatoit at half tiie pric ‘Sait 
yocffsrif,wastitorc^^^ecrived,aluIIleft , thout 
tiwbodalrralfytwa^”" ' 

V Risfag fenskn between book sellers and if local 
. poUce makesjob security a tr^gr question ft book 
vendors. Sayed AbdctAJt^ybphas been «mpg as 
a bootvealor far over Z5 years, complained 1 at tbe - 
police arc a constant aonoyamxL ‘They cod scale 
our books and harass ns eraifesd^” he allege* 

Some suggest.tbe best idea would be topition 
city distort bffiriab fora penrianant area fo hem 
to d&play thor bocAs: Btfl namy book sellt s be- 
lieve sudi a move would hart h««megg- “ ople 
'.are femfliar with us on Nabi D&siri Street a I we 

Sal- 
man. .Other sdlfias agreed and added ihs foeir 

■ profit. matgin was .so smKl that any drop the 
sales wmM iinmediatriy be frit.- 
’ ttstrict offirials ttdd^MAmw Weekfy fliafocre 
is no plan m the wwfcs to rdocate the ve lore. 
THtoise vetidfas are peddteis,-lK^ should < a be 
foerefa tiie fostplsce and fo^’s why the po&ci iave 
r e>«ty rigfa to mdtbearea," said one ofSciaL - 



Down 
the drain 


(The Arab) are ahvaysfadroraDd- “Ifytfawant to 
tempt a.vcsxdor to your old books, foato sure 


Edited by Fouad Ei-Gawtiai| 


In Atexandm's Nabi 
Daniel Street, avid 
readers can find an 
impressive array of 
second-hand books 
on virtually any 
topic that may catch 
their interest With a 
Httie price haggling, 
a bargain may be 
had. However, 
run-ins with tbe 
poflee threaten to 
wreak havoc with 
this historic stretch 
of road, leaving 
vendors and patrons 
high and dry. 
Another literary 
taute, Cairo’s 
Faggala Street faces 
another challenge. 
This one-time 
publisher's paradise 
is rapidly becoming 

the home for 
one-stop sboppfag- 
Now, shoppers can 
find most goods, 
Kterafly including 
the kitchen sink. Is 
tbefbtnreofthis 
furied street going 
down tiie drain? 



THE BATTLE for Faggala 
Street's soul is being fought 
among book vendors and 
plumbing suppliers. As 
hardware vendors encroach 
upon book vendors' territory, 
the street is no longer tbe 
clean, wide alley it once was. 
Today, a trip to Faggala Street 
reminds one of a bustling souq, 
writes NagUa Sakr. 

Ante Mansour, a prominent 
writer, warns that the very 
cultural essence of Faggala 
Street is at stake. “Faggala 
Street once resembled the 
Latin Quarter in Paris. With 
the continuous increase in the 
price of paper and printing 
material, the high rate of 
illiteracy and the growing 
presence of hardware vendors, 
tbe book trade on Faggala 
Street is in danger of 
extinction,'* he lamented. 

During foe reign of 
Mohamed Ali, Faggala was 
home to quite a different 
“cultural” scene: bars and inns. 
In foe 1 940s, book shops 
began to sprout along foe street 
which proved to be a central 
location for bookworms from 
Zamalek, Giza and Heliopolis. 
By the early 50s, three major 
literary book shops with 
publishing houses, namely 
Maktabat Misr, Dar Al-Hilal, 
and Dar Al-Istiqlal, chose 
Faggala Street as home. In 
those days, the works of 
Naguib Mahfouz, Ihs&n 
Abdel-Qoddous, Youssef Idris 
and Youssef El-Sebai were 
published in Faggala Street, 
propelling a literary 
movement. 

“Faggala is more than a 
place where a number of 
merchants earn foeir living. It 
is part of our cultural heritage. 
It would be a shame to see 
Faggala lose its cultural 
identity to profit-making 
schemes that breach the 
original traditions and purpose 
of the area,” says poet Farouk 
Guweida. 
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Narrow streets fo BonJiq 

Close encounters: 


World Trade Centre on the Corwcbe photo: SherifSanboi Bargaining for second-handctafes in Wikalet AkBafeli 




Neighbourhoods in contrast 

in the third of the Weekly’s occasional series, two very different Cairo neighbourhoods are highlighted — Boufcg and Zamalek. Separated bythe Nile but Joined tfy Abuf- 
Ela Bridge: one is a heavily populated centre of working class life, and a bustling marketplace, the other an elegant residential district with high ris^ arid br^ievards 




Though only separated by the main branch of the 
Nile, Zamalek and Boulaq could hardly be more 
different Shadowed by graceful trees, the apart- 
ment and villa-lined streets of Zamalek — away 
from die busy 26th July thoroughfare — are never 
too crowded for pros p ero u s residents to take a 
morning jog. But just across the iron Abul-Ela 
Bridge, in crowded Boulaq, ramshackle buildings 
are so close that second-storey neighbours can 
shake bands and eavesdrop on private conversations 
on opposite balconies. 

Scone say that Boulaq was named by occupying 
French troops who in the early nineteenth century 
t called their riverside encampment “beau lac”, or 
beautiful lake. But for several hundred years before 
then the area was die location of Cairo's docks, the 
city's river link with the Mediterranean and from 
tbtte to Istanbul — an important connection in die 
time of Ottoman rule of Egypt Mohamed Ali sub-' 
sequentiy developed and enlarged the function of 
the ndgbbourbood as part of his modernisation 
plan. At the turn of this century canals stabilised the 
shoreline, preventing flooding and enabling the area 
to develop further as an inland trading district Wi- 
kalet Al-Balah, a flea market in die bent of Boulaq, 
is a contemporary continuation of the neighbour- 
hood's function as a trading centre. In Arabic the 
market's name means “trading area for dates”, so 


EBvPTfhri 


Telephone numbers of 
EGYPT AIR offices in 
governorates: 


called because at the beginning of the centupr the 
market was the focus of die country's flourishing 
date trade. 

But in the mid-fifties, when British troops left 
Egypt their abandoned belongings were sold at 
rock-bottom ' prices in Wikalet Al-Balah. This 
marked the beginning of die neighbourhood's cur- 
rent thriving business: the sale of second-hand 
clothes. Now textiles, household goods and even 
used car parts are also sold in die area. 

Prices in Wikalet Al-Balah are low. A pair of 
trousers is LE5. A skirt costs LE10 or less. Even 
new items, like gaudily embroidered wedding 
dresses, are no more than LE200. The noise level is 
high, as merchants standing at the entrances of 
stores with racks of clothing from floor to ceiling 
compete to attract customers by loudly extolling the ' 
virtues of their second-hand garments. Most cus- 
tomers do not have a lot to spend, and Wikalet Al- 
Balah is packed on the eves of feasts with bargain 
hunters. 

A mere ten-minute walk from the alleys of Wika- 
let Al-Balah is a far quieter, more sanitised environ- 
ment In die exclusive shops of the World Trade 
Centre, some sales assistants display a studied in- 
difference to their customers, even if they have 
guaranteed lines of credit Stepping inside die air - 
conditioned mall, one enters a bewilderragly differ- 


ent world where the designer label is king. English 
make-up, Italian shirts and ties, French swimming, 
suits, American frozen yoghurt and Egyptian silver 
work are all on display, alongside clothes from 
branches of the more fashionable Egyptian chant 
stores. A s tronomical price tags in many of the shops 
mean that most customers can only admire the 
goods: evening gowns costing LE7.000, jackets sell- - 
mg for I.E2,00Q, and polyester swimming suits with 
LE700 labels. 

“It’s imported,” say die shop assistants, as if that 
justified charging prices 'rivalling most people's, 
monthly — or even yearly — incomes. “It's from so 
and so's designer house”, they add, as though only a 
fool would not understand the value ofpaymg thou- 
sands for a small label sewn into a neckline. And 
' without the breathless commentaries of the shop as- 
sistants so much would be incomprehensible. ‘This 
is the" top of a two-piece evening outfit”, said ;one, 
holding up what appeared to be a brassiere, before 
reaching for what she claimed was the skirt to 
match the “top". 

. But if the World Trade Centre is out of place in its 
neighbourhood of Boulaq, perhaps its piped music 
and patisseries would seem more appropriate in the 
wealthier neighbourhood of Zamalek oh the other 
side of the river, just across the old bridge of Abul- , 
Ela. Development of Zamalek was begun by 


Egypt's Mi century niters. In 1830, Mohamed Ali 
construct! a retreat on the island, then only access- 
ible by lot and periodically flooded. But- canals 
built in .ft 18606 ended the floods, and the later 
construct^ of the Abul-Ela Bridge hdpedpavte tiie 
way for^re bufldrng. -■ •:.*/ j - 

part ofZfoalek’s population. During the- Grid iialf- 
of this efrtury, the pashas made the island an ex- 


clusive rSghbouibood of villas with -private land-' 
scaped {ideas. Today,- boxy apartment bttihfings ' 
.have rajxbed most of the villas, but prices are still 
sky higbflbwever, amidst the urban development, . 
some crime old landmarks of yjmMlfk .i wmn, 
among rad the Fish Garden arrifoe cental sectfen 
of what ;tkjw the Marriott Hotel and was original.:' 
lyapsiit- ~ . 

A lancfcaped park, with a small grotto in the mid- 
dle; thef jsh Garden has long lost its purpose as an ■ 
exotic anarium and is essentially used as a public 
park. Vitas, particularly midweek, include aroor- 
orus couffc exchanging whispered conversation mid' 
gifts. A&eekcnds, families with children also walk 
around fo park's curved paths. In foe grotto, the Tit-; 
tle aquaums are.not the focus of attentions children 
run femgh . the dark passageways, white . en-\ 
teipristgjyoimg men seize tlte opportunity for ai rare 
moarenbfiritimaby with their vefled gktfiiencfe . 
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Statues were true portraits 

Although many ancient wooden statues are in the Egyptian Museum in Caiq> others are sretttered in collect 
tions throughout the world. Lyla Pinch Brock reports on recent disc»verieabout1his llttie-known art form 


Were wooden statues stashed in caches like the 
famous royal mummy finds of the 1800s, or were 
the statues buried in foe court of Amenbotep ID 
in Luxor Temple? Julia Harvey, a specialist in 
Old Kingdom wooden statuary thinks so. T be- 
lieve that every modem discovery of a group of 
wooden statues is actually a rediscovery", she 
said in a lecture at the Netherlands Institute. 
“Statues from robbed tombs were probably gafo- . 
ered up in ancient times by priests of the ne- 
cropolis and re-buried m otho - tombs to preserve 
them, just like the mummies.” 

According to Harvey, wooden statues were im- 
portant because they repres e nted! the tomb own- 
er, perhaps as his to or double. In some cases 
many duplicates have been found, some tim es 
wearing different costumes. The painted statues, 
made of several types of local wood, are usually 
mounted on bases. They often bold staffs and 
sceptres and have hinged arms. Male statues 


were commonly painted red, female statues yel- 
low. Quality and size tended to dimnrish as quan- 
tity increased. 

From studying reliefs depicting workshops, 
Harvey has concluded that a completely different 
group of workmen were involved in carving 
wooden and stone statuary. Unlike stone stat- 
uary, which she posits was copied from models, 
wooden statues were more likely to be trite por- 
traits, sometimes made with inlaid eyes to ea 
hance their life-like quality. However, fewer ex 
amples of wooden statues are in existence 
because they were prey to white attf infestation. 

Most discoveries of Old Kingdom wooden stat 
lies have been in Saqqara, although some came to 
light during the dealing of the mastobas at Giza 
during the 1920s and 1930s by George Rasner 
Perhaps the most famous is a fifth dynasty statue 
discovered by Marierte in Saqqara. Dubbed 
Sheikh Ai-Balad' by the workmen because of its 


esemblance to foe; village headman, it is now 
. -a foe Egyptian Museum m Cano. ' \r.? 
-{Harvey spent five years . visiting- mnsaima 
|ound foe world,; and; has collected in- 
prmatkm on 217 wooden statues': Ol&King- 
fcxn wooden statuary hadnever been foor- 
■mghly studied before. In feet, it. isjjot even, 
mown exactly where statues wereplocedwith- 
p a tomb because none have 'been found in 
to. But; Harvey has devised asystemofanaiy- 
based mainly upon, foe statues' tostumes, 
and hairstyles. As a result of bef studies 
was able to verity foe aufocntifoty^trf'. a 
statue in a British cbltectiou' winch- 

previouslysuspectedof bemg afoke.One 

ing observation that Harvey has made: 
all existing wooden statues are -male — 
this is because female statues never 
or because they have disappeared, re- 
unknown. 









Emit to resemble: an Italian grotto m 1876, the 
JFi^<jan&ok«s ife'ltegainh]gs to Khedive Ismail 
Some of its 40 aiyarmnjs exhibit different species 
of salt and freshwater fifoaaadwateranimals-Itwel- 
oames visitora from 83^tem to t30tinrfr>r an entry 
fee of* -few piasfiefc Ajlhouria warty at tone to 


~ At foeofoer end Offoe jsEokf lies- fee MairiottHo- 
tefc '^ts centodsectkm was-budt fry Khedive fomafl 
as a palace is tfac 1860sL foance's Empress Eugenie 
stayed there when foie came to "Egypt in 1869 to at- 
tend the; opening of the Suez CanaL Tn J893 foe pal- 
ace was sold to tortosm erdreprencnrs who tamed ft 
into IbeGezkaPalaeeHotet Afta another spell of 
private owno^te? ifcwas timed into a hotd again 
^ringthe midtflepffltujf thte.cctttury, this time wifo 
foe Otert cefedtal.au neofOsnar AI-Kbayten. Main- 
tainmg fts-stSroundfog r iufte of old trees, the Omar 
Ai-K^yam w^ a . popular readezvoos for couples, 
particwlarty ijnivCTsjfy ^tudosts, who surreptitiously 
met in its Jaidens- In the seveaties, whcn the Mar- 
riott dram bought foe hoteL these gardens were re- 
placed byfoe tatia towers wMchnow flank the orig- 
inal pahtee. Bui foe! small garden and the terrace 
cafe are sfilhpopalar, and mu a^mommg spat ex.- 
piooi^; rbe aHeyways of Bbulafl aod foe streets of 
Zamalek, a lemocr juice or a: coffee era theterrace of 
the n^al re»cfeix»-tfojwd-bofcer t&veiy wdcrane. 



Nfew display 
at Cairo museum , 

A : . new-found jewellery collection, 
npw restored, fe on di^lay. for the 
first time. Nevine Ef-Aref reports 

.. A unique coUection of Middle Kingdom jew- 
efleiy is now os displayat Cairo musenm. It be- 
longs to Senusett ID’s mofoer, .Queeri-Woret, “ 
j . ana consists of ftjtecklace, gfedtej five bracelets * 

‘ apd two anklets made- of gold, cametian, lapis 
' . lazuli, turquofee andameftryst 
-.-The coUection was/ferond scattered m a con- 
tainer - hidden m a niche, inside the' queen's 

■ tOTnb, Ideated- at the south-west comer of Sen- 
- usert Eft’s pyramid dmnplex af D abkbrg - • 

According, to Mohanjcd Saleh, general di- 
7 • rector of foe i tars emmfoetomb was "discovered 
"■ in 1994. by a team ftdnr.tbe Metropolitan Art 
.■ Museum, New Ydik. The collection, pieces were 
broken and foe beads scattered. Reconstruction 
- of eacb.itom was based cm observance of similar 
objects as foipicted in Egyptian ait 
■ “ReConstr uctian took- tour months of pains- 

■ talgp gwatfc,” said Samir Abaza, head of foe res- 
_ tuidUon ocpflitmCTt at the museum : 

. . -The five braedeteare of different ihnp« tmA 
sizes. The two 'large .^iaes have-lodss of djed- 
- pilfer clasps, fee symbol of stability in ancient 
; Egypt The ofoer three are aimifer in foape and 
Siz^ made of small beads of lapis lazuli, tur- 
. quoisc, cametian and amethyst Two writ oma- 
, . mented with an unusual pair of anlefoyst scar- 
abs, wife foe name of Pharaoh Amenemhal D 
, 7 inscribed on them, wlute foe third was decorated^ 
.wifo a large turquoise. bead. m.' 

*Tlie smali turquoise scarabs in ite collection 
have no «mgravings cm them and were probably 
womas nngs, said Saleh. . 

*** ^e vuhare-claw’ 
pepdants>The gndle is made of two rows of 
1 OT Mntqite d with golden cowrie fodfe. 
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Id the spirit of sportsmanship, Egypt** AH Maker kelps Angola’s Welter Nove Estrde fed the rough texture of the field (photos : AFP) 


France’s Stephen Stoceddln goes airborne on Egypt’s Hazem A wad, to drfll the bell home 


cast acn cup 


capers 


Nigeria withdrew from the ACN, fans pouted, other 
countries seized the opportunity for the gold and 
football officials lobbied for votes. It was, writes 


Egypt thaws out 


Osama Khalil from Johannesburg, a busy week 


With Sven Frost nipping at their noses, Egypt placed fourth in the 7th 
Hand ball World Cup in Sweden, litas Mazfiar reports from Stockholm 


Five days after the 20th African Cup 
of Natrons (ACN) began in Jo- 
hannesburg. Nigeria’s decision to 
withdraw from the competition still 


-*4 


casts shadow over the < 

Protests and pleas by fans who 
argued dial the Nigaian government's 
decision to pnB out of the ACN was a 
slap in fee race of sportsma ns hip, fell 
flat, as did efforts by Joao Havdange, 
president of the International Football 
Federation (FIFA), who called upon 
Nigerian officials to relent and allow 
fens another chance to watch die 
Green Eagles, Nigeria’s team* in ac- 
tion again. For his trouble, Havffiangc, 
24 hours before the tournament began, 
had still not received a response from 
Nigeria’s president — or, for that mat- 
ter, even spoken to him. The Green 
Eagles have twice emerged victorious 
in the ACN. 

Nigeria’s obstinate abstinence stems 
from sanctions imposed against it by 
the Co mm onwealth countries fol- 
lowing the execution of several hmnan 
rights activists. Other observers, how- 
ever, assert feat Nigeria’s decision to 
poll out of the ACN is. an act of re- 
venge aimed at host country South Af- 
rica, which refused to grant the Niger- 
ian team entry into fee Four Nations 
to u rnament held in that county two 


ht either case, however, the v»mum 


created by Nigeria has led to a wave of 
speculation by football experts on who 
will take its place. 'Nigeria’s absence 
has revived fee hopes of maty coun- 
tries tike Ghana, Cfite d’Ivoire, and 
South Africa,” said Abdou Saleh El- 
Wahsh, a member of the African and 
Internati o n al Football Federations' 
technical committee. “Their chance to 
win fee cup have increased sub- 
stantially." 

But as a ca ution a ry note, he added, 
“Football is foil of surprises, and the 
outcome does not always fell in line 
wife predictions, expectatkxK or prob- 
abilities.” 

“Ibis is why I think feat all fee 
teams feat will reach fee quarterfinals 
will have an equal shot in the cham- 
pionship,” said EL-Wahsh. 

For Egypt, tins may be a Messing in 
disguise. “The group that Egypt will 
compete in is made up of Angola, 
Cameroon and South Africa,” he said. 
“It's chance to qualify for the quar- 
terfinals and. move onto tire semifinals, 
therefore, are good. I think this is what 
Egyptian officials will focus on, at 
least for now.” 

Behind the scenes and off the field, 
tile ACN was punctuated wife a good 
deal tfactivfy on the part of top inter- 
national football officials headed by 
FIFA president, Havdange, Lennart 
Johaasson, bead of the European Foot- 


ball Federation, and Joseph Blatter 
and other presidents of continental 
federations in Asia, North and South 
America. • 

ft wasn’t just fee promise of fancy 
footwork and action that brought 
these head honchos over to South Af- 
rica. Chi die contrary, they are en- 
gaged in a struggle of their own — for 
the soon to be up-for-grabs FIFA pres- 
idency. Like any other c and ida t es , 
these continen tal fed eration leaders 
are currently a t te mp tin g to lobby- in 
order to gain the much-needed Af- 
rican votes to win fee office. In the 
middle of this race are Johansson and 
Have flange. The current FIFA pres- 
ident held an international {ness con- 
ference at the beginning of fee ACN 
in which he expressed his tremendous 
respect for fee African peoples and 
their accomplishments. “I can see no 
difference between African and Eu- 
ropean teams,” he told reporters. “For 
example, 1 didn’t notice any differ- 
ence between the way Nigeria and Ita- 
ly were playing in the 1994' World 
Cup. 

Expressing his dismay at Nigeria’s 
decision to pull out of the competi- 
tion, he, however, refused to make a 


connection between politics and foot- 
ball, insisting only mat Nig 


Nigeria may 
be banned from taking pan in the up- 
coming World Cup qualifiers should 


the African Football Federation deem 
snch a move necessary. 

The elections for the Confederation 
of African Football’s officials, how- 
ever, did not draw much attention in 
Johannesburg. Wife many of the can- 
didates withdrawing from the race for 
the benefit of other candidates, no ma- 
jor reshuffling was evident Issa Hay- 
atou retained his presidency for fee 
third straight year, and Egypt's Mo- 
bamed Ahmed held onto fee vice pres- 
identship for another year due to the 
withdrawal of Somalia’s Farah Eddo 
from the race. 1 love Egypt too much 
to stand in the way of one of its highly 
qualified officials,” said Eddo. And, in 
a classic example of one hand washing 
the other, Tunisia’s Salim ‘ Afoul q 
joined Eddo in stepping aside to allow 
Ahmed smooth passage. One good 
turn deserves another, and Ahmed re- 
signed his post as fee African repre- 
sentative on FIFA’s executive com- 
mittee to make way for ‘Aioulo. 

On the field, the action continued. 
On Monday, Egypt pushed past An- 
gola to win 2-1 and take second in its 
group while South Africa took first. 

Ahmed El-Kass, in a flurry of pass- 
ing and punting, scored the team's two 
match goals within the span of two 
minutes in the first half. In fee second 
half; Angola came back to score but 
couldn’t tie. 


After six days of stiff competition between eight 
of the world’s best handball teams, world number 
six-ranked Egypt placed fourth in fee 7fe Hand- 
ball World Cup which was held in Sweden from 
9-14 January. 

Frostbite and the winter chill served only to hard- 
en the Egyptian team's resolve to secure a strong 
finish in tins competition which included France, 
Croatia, Sweden, Germany, Russia, Switzerland 
and the Czech Republic. 

In the preliminary round, Egypt got off to a heat- 
ed start, playing three matches. The team won the 
matches against Croatia 26-22 and fee showdown 
wife Germany 17-15. But, a t emp o rar y thaw set 
fee Egyptians behind in fee match against Russia, 
which they lost 26-32. Finishing behind the Rus- 
sians, Egypt, however, made it into the semi- 
finals, as did Group A competit o rs. France and 
Sweden, The home court advantage worked in fa- 
vour of the Swedes who pushed past the French 
in the Group A preliminaries to win 27-25. 

In the semifinals, Egypt went up against Sweden, 
but after a thrilling battle of skill and speed, nar- 
rowly lost 19-20, allowing fee Swedes to move 
up to the finals where they played the Russians. 
The Russians had defeated the French team in fee 
semifinals, 34-27. 

Amid a throng of 10,000 screaming fens, who 
were stamping their feet in support, or trying to 
get warm, Sweden brushed past Russia to capture 
first place for fee second consecutive year wife a 
23-21 victory. 

Despite their best efforts, the Egypt team couldn't 
get back on track after the loss to Sweden. In fee 
play-offs, France trounced Egypt 30-21, took 
third place and forced die Egyptians to grudg- 
ingly accept fourth. Germany took fifth, defeating 
the Swiss, who took sixth, 22-21. The Czechs 
thrashed fee Croats 25-19, making sure that they 


were not left in eighth place. 

Commenting on fee performance of the Egyptian 
team, head of fee tgrhmt-al committee for both die 
Egyptian and International Handball Federation, 
Hassan Mustafe, said drat despite a good finish, 
Egypt could have played better. Obstructing its 
path to the finals, however, were a series of in- 
juries sustained by team members both before and 
during the World Cup which impaired the team’s 
ability to perform. Sameh Abdel- Wareth, the 
team's key player, for example, injured his knee in 
France and was not able to participate. He did, 
however, manage to fly to Sweden wife fee team 
and provide moral support And with the competi- 
tion now over, he will stay on to receive treatment 
and a little moral support of his own. 

Mustafe added that during the play-off match 
against France, two other key players, team cap- 
tain Yasser Labib and Ashraf A wad, were injure! 
With these two unable to complete die match, the 
team's performance dropped. 

The prognosis was not all doom and gloom, how- 
ever. Egypt’s Ahmed El-Attar was selected by fee 
championship’s organising committee, along wife 
Sweden's Mats Olssou and Erik Hajas, France's 
Stephan Stocccklin and Stephan Joilin, Russia's 
Oleg Koulelhod and Dimitri Torgovanov, to play 
on fee All-Star team. 

In related events, on Sunday, die drawing for the 
teams to participate in die handball competition in 
die 1996 Altanta Olympics was held Twelve 
teams will participate in die men’s event and eight 
in the women’s. Egypt will play in Group B along 
wife France, Germany, Algeria, Cuba and the win- 
ner of fee European Cup which will be held in 
Spain soon. Group A is made up of Croatia, Rus- 
sia, Sweden, Switzerland. Kuwait and the US. Tbe 
Olympic handball competition is set to begin on 
24 July and will continue until 4 August 
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An eagle’s eye 


Abdel-Azlm El-Ashri has single-handedly elevated African basketball to international standards 
with a cool head and a sharp eye. Nashua Abdel-Tawab profiles the "Father of the Game" 


* 14 .— * 


Old age, in the minds of many senior citizens, is 
a chance to -sit back, relax, enjoy tbe fruits of 
their labour. It is also a period much celebrated 
for the wisdom that one has gathered over the 
years, and a time for pleasing for a ys down mem- 
ory lane. 

But for Abdd-Azim EI-Ashri, while many of 
his friends rest in rodring chairs sporting gat- 
abiyas, it’s stiB business as usual. For 57 years, 
El-Ashri Iras been in fee business of basketbaQ. 

He was first introduced to fee game at fee lo- 
cal YMCA in Cairo in tbe 1930s. While in his 
mid teens, he and his team mazes often played 
against visiting American teams, who also found 
it “fun to play in tbe YMCA”. But for El-Ashri. 
despite fee act feat he appeared to be a prom- 
ising player, feat measure of satisfaction feat 
other players found in dribbling the ball up and 
down fee court in an attempt to stuff it into fee 
net— foal certain je m sms quoi—was missing. 

Like other players, El-Ashri entcatamed no- 
tions of stardom. “Every player is waiting for 
his star to rise, for that moment when fans nidi 
him on fee streets screaming for autographs or a 
vigorous handshake,* he said. Bid, wife a ten- 
dency to critique fee way bis friends played tbe 
game, and fee uncanny ability- to call it tike he 
sees it, he began to question Ins desire to be a 
player at the same tune his friends were ques- 
tioning whether thty should remain his friends. 

Instead of focusing on perfecting his playing 
skills, El-Ashri found himself more interested in . 
the jrib performed ty fee American referees who 
accompanied fee visiting teams: And, like most 
adolescents, he freed a quandary: to play or not 
to pity was fee question. *T couldn’t seem to de- 
cide: follow fee road to feme or relegate myself 
to tlte shadowy world of officiating, 4 ’ recalled 
EI-Ashri. 

hi a last fetch effort to reach for fee stars, EI- 
Ashri, at foe tender 8ge of 25, earned a spot on 
die Ahfi Club basketball team. And, for nine. 


years, he went 
through foe motions 
wife a measure of 
distaste. At every 
opportunity, he 
chose to referee fee 
game instead of par- 
ticipating in it. Fi- 
nally, in 1947, he 
came to terms with 
fee - truth by con- 
vincing hmwfttf that 
“It's not what you 
want to be that mat- 
ters, it’s what you 
can be.” 

.“I. came to realise 
tirat being a referee 
was. as Im p o rt an t as 
being -a player, and I 
wifi cantmne to 
judge games until 
fee last drop of 
blood in my body is 
gone,” he said wife 
a measure of mad 
conviction. 

It was' this steely 
resolve and belief in 
his cause that pro- 
pelled El-Ashri to 

■fame and samwl him 
fee tide, “Father of 
fee Game” as he 
came to be known in 
Egypt and Africa. 
Learning feat the 
Egyptian national 
basketball team was 



' to travel to Czechoslovakia in 1947 to play in no one might lake him seriously upon arrival. To 
the European Championship, El-Ashri went his surprise, after befog tested, he was given the 
along as a refe r ee , aware of fee possibility that International Officiating Badge. He then refereed 


a game between Ko- 
rea and Argentina, 
and earned the ku- 
dos and respect of 
the officials present 
From there onward, 
it was smooth sail- 
ing. Following his 
debut at the Eu- 
ropean Champion- 
ships, he was chosen 
to be one of fee re- 
ferees for fee bas- 
ketball games in fee 
1948 Olympic 
Games in London. 
He went on, from 
there, to referee in 
the 1951 World 
Championships in 
Argentina and die 
1952 Olympics in 
Helsinki. 

But, in 1956, trag- 
edy struck. The start 
of fee Su £2 War in 
October of that year 
meant that El-Ashri 
could not travel to 
Melbourne for fee 
1956 Olympics. It 
also meant drat he 
could not get a re- 
fund for fee airline 
ticket that he had 
purchased. By then, 
however, his rep- 
utation had begun to 
precede him. He was 
called upon to referee fee 1960 Olympics in 
Rome and the 1964 Olympics in Tokyo as well 


years. “Those were the best days of my life,” re- 
called El-Ashri. “1 loved to navel and I love bas- 
ketball. It was fee best of both worlds.” 

Many athletes often wish for the chance to 
give something back to the game, feeling drat ft 
is responsible for who they are. El-Ashn shared 
tbe same belief, and his chance came in 1965 
when he was elected fee first General-Secretary 
of the African Basketball Organisation (ABO), a 
post he held for almost 30 years. Before 1960, 
Egypt and fee other North African countries 
were considered to be part of Europe for sports 
purposes. 

It was a decision in 1960 by the International 
Basketball Federation (IBF) feat paved fee way 
for this move. The IBF decided to found an Af- 
rican federation, and Egypt, due to her lead- 
ership in fee region, was nominated to establish 
fee organisation which was to become fee 
ABO. Under El-Ashri 's leadership, fee number 
of countries wife membership in ABO in- 
creased from 1 1 to 47, and basketball quickly 
became fee most popular African sport after 
football. 


Using bis position of power in tbe basketball 
El-Ashri dedicated fee last three decades 


world, 

to promoting the .sport, training other African 
International referee s and organising juniors 
and seniors tournaments for both men and 
women. As a result of his efforts, there are now 
30 Egyptians with similar qualifications and an- 
other 1 70 African basketball referees. 

The key to this kind of success, he noted, is 
not to focus just on being a star. “Being a refer- 
ee is like being a judge, you have to be firm 
but fair in the way you enforce the rale," he 
said. And, in a world undergoing massive polit- 
ical, social and economic changes, tormented 
by hunger, disease and war, these are words to 
live by. 
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-pcr frgm in Europe they don’t 
want us to go away,” 

European audiences, sajra Co- 
b^ptefo-l3ard<oicNi*ramu^ 
sic so be usually starts off a gig 
with two or thr ee t ra diti on a l 
songs, th<*n moves on to to ; more 


Ail Hassan Coban was bom m 
Nubia on 29 December 1929. As 
far back as anyone can re- 
member, the area where be was 
bom was called AJ-Sballal (Wa- 
terfalls), perhaps because it was 
once an important harbour. After 
the High Dam was built, though, 

Al-Shallal receded from the com- 
mercial front line. But it never be- 
came a backwater. The continu- 
ous to and fro of ideas and 
moods, music and cultural influences, has never really stopped. 

Amidst all die musical jumble and the steady surge towards As- 
wan, and later Cairo, the name of Ali Hassan Coban recurs almost 
continuously. Coban has been revered as a pioneer of rn,i< ^ nal in- 
novation, adapting international jam modes to tbe pentatonic 
rhythms and beat of traditional Nubian music. He has also been ac- 
cused of debasing centuries-long traditions to what is loosely 
termed NubiShaatd (Nubian-popular) music. 

“I never planned it as such and it didn't quite start out in any 
systematic manner. 1 wasn't really a musician. As a child I 
would tag along and sing during weddings or at same function 
or other. Then, like any other Nubian boy, 1 learned the secret 
art of playing the local percussion instruments. Not a secret, real- 
ly, but simply an ethnic pentatonic scale different from that used 
by musicians in die north." 

It was only after Coban moved to Cairo that be began to study 
music seriously. “I learned to differentiate between professional 
singing and die more intuitive mode I had grown accustomed to do- 
ing back home. There we all got cm the make-shift stage or stood in 
tbe centre of the gathering, in a small room or someone’s backyard, 
and sang in unison. We all sang together, irrespective of age or vo- 
cal abilities. It was all raw and unrehearsed, and probably still is. 
Maybe that's where the magic is." In Cairo, however, he learned 
bow to divide the song into couplets and paragraphs, with 

instrumental interludes and solo musicianship stringing them to- 
gether. “I learned that I could sing and have the group answer back, 
sing together and still go solo. A whole new world opened up for 
me." 

Coban came to Cairo in 1942. It was die thing to do, and to a 


great extent still is. Parents send the kids off to tbe capital to work 
and earn a living. This was the way to guarantee a fair chance of 
improving the family's financ ial status. “It was hopeless in Aswan 
— at the very best, precarious. One had to go try one's luck at find- 
ing a job in ’Egypt’. This had nothing to do with art or music. It 
had everything to do with livelihood. When I first came I worked 
as an a p prent i ce tailor. I came to Cairo and settled in Abdin.” 

The Abdin area, formerly the king's neighbourhood, has tradi- 
tionally been a magnet for Nubians migrating to the city. Coffee 
houses and shops nave flourished as the community grew and a 
sense of togetherness and security developed. More importantly: if 
one was to flourish as a singer or dancer at Nubian weddings, what 
better place to reside than next door to potential customers? Being 
constantly available is what makes or breaks an artist, in any lan- 
guage and in any country. That, in essence. Coban explains, is 
what they call “show biz". 

Ensconced in the shadow of the royal palace. Coban in- 
evitably met tbe king. “1 was still with the boy scouts and we 
were performing a Nubian song and dance at the old Opera 
House. It was the first song ever performed that bad no in- 
struments. The rhythm depended entirely on clapping. That's 
the way the Nubians do it. Every couplet is interspersed with 
clapping. This was way back in 1947. At the time, women or 
girls were not allowed to sing or appear in public. I dressed a£ 
a girl and danced our folkloric dances. The king and one of the 
ministers made a bet on whether I was a girl or not. They bet a 
silver riyai (20 pL). Later they took me to tire king who was 
amazed and asked what my name was. I said Ali, and the min- 
ister won the bet, but be gave me a Sultan Hussein piastre. It 


may have seemed a paltry sum then but zt meant a Lot to me." - 

At the time, a band of jazz musicians from Harlem were per- 
forming at tbe Gezira Sporting Club. For the first time, Goban 
heard the sounds of the trombone, the cUainet and the saxophone, 
guitars and a jazz drum set “They wore all black. We all reldted 
very strongly. I wondered why we weren't doing something sim- 
ilar. J thought: if they can doit why can't we? It seemed simple at 
die time. I never considered any political implications. 1 was, and 
still am, quite apolitical. It was just music. I was enthralled .by the 
sounds.” 

Coban's enthusiasm is so palpable one becomes drawn to the 
sense of well-being he exudes. He is never jjatromsing. He seems, 
enthralled by events, still: no cymrism, not even a hint of world- 
weariness. After all, behasman&edon through tbe reign ofKing 
Farouk, the social upheaval and turbulence of the sixties, d ac flood 
of requests for the genre of music be was pioneering in the seven- 
ties. He is finally confident of his place in history: his tapes and 
CDs pronounce him “die godfather of Nubian music". 

Not that it was easy. But to hear him. Coban's unique fusion was 
merely “a matter of adjusting the sounds coming from these West- 
ern instruments so that they blended with our culture. All true Nu- 
bian folklore is pentatonic." 

The Coban sound was not accepted immediately. It met with vir- 
ulent resistance, in feet, and bitter resentment — mainly from die 
■ more traditional musicians who felt their territory was being in- 
vaded. “They felt that any alteration would do away with cultural 
values. I saw that any addition would only enrich these values. We 
won over the younger generation, not only here bat also in Europe. 
They were willing to experiment with .sounds and trends- When 
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at the s t adium . I would watch 
James Brown on television and 
see bow he manip ulated his audt- 
CT y y L Isn’t rock and. roll baft 
around African music?" 

Still, Coban tries hard to main- 
tain die Nubian sounds of hi s 
mwq nc fusion. despite the strung 
attraction towards die poles of 
reggae, rock and jazz. “Bob Mar- 
Icy is very popular among our 
youth. Seme years ago Ziggy 
tried to perform in Nubia and 
asked feat Mohamed Hamam 
[another popular Nubian anger] 

and my group to join him. Zig gy 
about the proposed 
sessions. He went about 
was originally Nu- 
Unfor t una tety something 
happened and the concerts were 
cancelled." 

As a matter of feet, there was 
i ffimh talk about those aborted 
concerts and tremendous dis- 
appointment after their cancella- 
tion. “Young people, not only in 
Aswan proper bid in Daraw, Bal- 
lanw-j Ralabsha and sdwa, to name just a few, goto great lengths to 
acquire' Bob Marley T-shirts, buy all his tapes . and even torture 
their hair to create a quasi-Rastafarian look. These boys hardly 
know . any English, let alone Jamaican English. Yet Rastafarian 
culture looms large in their legend, extending to areas less con- 
nected with musical appreciation.” In their frustration, young boys 
either swing to dv-rr deep roots, or accept their second choice, m 
this case crossover artists tike Mohamed Mcimir, Hassan Gazooli 
or Ali Hassan Coban. Of these, both Mounir and Coban have hrok- 
' eninto the long-sought international market. 

“We hit Europe in 1970 with Sokkar Sokkar (Sugar Sugar) later 
renamed Walk Like A Nubian for merchandising purposes. It ww 
initially recorded in Egypt, then it was re-recorded and rtHOiixedin 
Germany in' 1989. Now there is, the American release, renamed 
From Nubia to Ckdro.” 

What’s in a name? Coban pltys for the joy of it. “I perform be- 
cause I love art I love entertaining people. As long as you're going 
straight, what’s there to fear? Even when we’re in Europe, I leave 
all discussions and contracts to my manager. I'm Am 10 perfbnn. 
He does the talking. He is fhUy in dome of mattes. If there is any 
doubt, we confer, otherwise Ten there for theart” 

Coban has ridden foe wave of passion for an y th in g ethnic that 
has swept across Europe since the sixties. He’s done most of Eu- 
rope and now it's time for America. “It’s great But what I realty 
want is more exposure from our own television, here in Egypt. Not 
just me, but afi Nubian art." 
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by Madame Sososiris 


4* There was one occasion this week in par- 
ticular which was an absolute joy to attend. I 
received word from HE David Bia- 
therwiek, British ambassador to Cairo, that 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth Q, had or- 
dered that my longtime colleague and friend 
Dr Mursi Saad El-Din be presaged with 
the medal of an bonoraiy Commander of the 
Most Excellent Order of the British Empire 
(CBE). Speaking to Mursi, I could see, that 
beneath his calm, dignified exterior, be was 
as excited as I was. My anticipation was be- 
ginning to reach new extremes, and it 
seemed like a lifetime before I was on my 
way to flie British Embassy in Garden City 
wife my Editm-iD-Chief Hosny Grindy, 
Managing Editor Han j ShukraOah and 
Travel Editor Jill Kamfl. 

The party, set in the stately surroundings 
of British Embassy, was spectacular. My ef- 
forts to spot as many renowned figures as 
possible, however, were hastily brought to 
an oxl when HE David Blatherwick 
CMG, OBE cleared his throat, signalling 
the commencement of foe ceremony. Ad- 
dressing over SO distinguished guests, in- 
cluding former First Lady Jehan EKSadat, 
former bead of foe National Specialised 
Councils Abdd-Qader Hatem, head of foe 
General Investment Authority Ibrahim 
Fawzi, Director General of the British 
Council Sir John Hansom and the staff of 
the British Council and Embassy, Bla- 
tbenvfck began his speech, honouring Mur- 
al in a voice that rang so true and clear that i 
can still recall every word: 

T am delighted to welcome yoa all here on 
this very happy occasion — especially of 
course Mursi and Enayat Saad El-Din. 

“It is particularly a ppropriate that Sir 
John Hanson, the director-general of the 
British Council, should be here today, be- 
cause Dr Saad El-Din's connection with the 
British Council has been central to his ex- 
traordinary role, over more than half a cen- 
tury, in Britisb-Egyptian relations: during 
the last years of foe British occupation, 
through the revohmon and the disaster of 


Suez, the period of socialism, the infitah and 
the calmer waters oftoday. 

“Mursi is that great rarity, a man who 
swims equally well in two cultures, two civ- 
ilisations — and excels in both. His father 
studied in England, and Murd himself stud- 
ied English in foe Faculty of Arts at Found 
Al-Awwal University, as it then was, before 
the Second World War. He joined foe British 
Institute in Cairo in 1939 and worked there 
throughout the war — a golden period both 
for Egyptian Kteature and for English letters 
in Egypt, when such people as Lawrence 
Durrefl, PJBL -Newby, Olivia Manning, 
Keith Douglas and Erik De Mauney were 
living, writing and being published here. He 
won a British Council scholarship to study 
journalism in London and would have taken 
it up but for the war. 

“In 1945 Mursi crossed to die other side 
of foe fence, as it were, and became foe first 
secretary of foe first Egyptian Institute in 
London, where he stayed for 12 years, latter- 
ly as cultural attach^. During those years — 
years of intense excitement and experi- 
mentation in literature and indeed all the arts 
— be found himself at foe centre of both our 
cultures. Tbe Institute in London became fa- 
mous for its lectures not only by Egyptian 
thinkers and writers but by British rates as 
well. All the intellectual stars of the British 
post-war generation passed through its halls. 
He began Arabic classes. He planted in some 
British people; and revived in others, their 
life-long interest in Egypt and a love of 
things Egyptian. And he pursued a pro- 
gramme of close co-operation with the Brit- 
ish Council and tbe BBC World Service. 

“The Saad El-Dins returned to Egypt in 
July 1956 just as tbe Suez affair broke. In the 
dark months which followed, the British 
Council in Cairo was closed down, and 
Muni was appointed one of the two se- 
questrators for its affairs. Undo - their control 
the council’s operations continued virtually 
without a break. English classes were held, 
lectures took place, there were poetry read- 
ings, theatre productions and film shows. 



Ambassador Blatherwick welcomes Dr Mursi, Commander of the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire to the dnb photos: NesrAtttya 


Do you like sushi ? 


Or prefer grilling your own food? 
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There was even an all-Egyptian production 
of A Midsummer Night's Dream. Un- 
fortunately (and I can say this without irony) 
the sequestration was lifted in 1958. The 
British Council dosed and was unable to re- 
sume operations until 196 l,and then only on 
a much reduced scale. It was not until 1963 
that a new British Council library opened — 
in Kitchener's Ballroom across foe garden 
here. 

“In 1957 Dr Saad El-Din had been ap- 
pointed director-general at foe Higher In- 
stitute of Arts, Literature & Social Sciences. 

In this new role he was able dur- 
ing the 1960s to resume his con- 
tacts with the British Council and 
his visits to London. In 1973, af- 
ter a spell as cultural counsellor in 
Berlin, Prague and Warsaw, he 
became first under-secretary of 
State at tbe Ministry of 
Culture and then chairman 
of foe State Information 
Service. His close re- 
■ lationsfaip with the Coun- 
cil brought a new and ex- 
citing range of British 
plays, exhibitions and oth- 
er events to Egypt. I re- 
member those days vivid- 
ly: nty wife and I were 
here in Cairo at foe time 
and had the privilege of 
knowing tbe Saad El- 
Dins. 

“Even after his formal 
retirement in 1981, Mursi 
has continued at the centre of the 
Egyptian-British cultural re- 
lationship. Today be edits no few- 
er than force English-language 
magimi nwt p ublished hwe in Cjn- 
ro. He produces his regular week- 
ly column on intellectual issues 
for the splendid English Al- 
Ahram Weekly, whose cultural 
editor he is." Earlier I happened 


to ‘overbear’ him tell Hosny and Haiti that 
be believed the Weekfy to be foe best news- 
paper in Egypt “His Tuesday evening tele- 
vision slot, broadcast in English, is an es- 
sential pmof foe wedt's viewing. 

“One dement of Mursfs career has not 
reached tire offend biographies. In the dark- 
est days of late 1956, be was taken from his 
home in great secrecy to an unknown des- 
tination to be told that he was the new censor 
of En glish lang ua ge hrutlrq and newSpagMS 
What an opportunity, as well as a duty. I un- 
derstand there are still rooms full of unsafe 
material which await exploration. And he 
tells me that books still arrive on his desk in a 
Kafka-like echo of things past. 

“1 have talked about Mursi But it is quite 
unfair that his wife Enayat is at risk ofbeing 
overlooked. As you all know, she is just as 
formidable and i mp ress i ve as her husband; 


hooks, plays, painting; music and ideas 
makes him no less Egyptian. Indeed, tbe two 
cultures are mutually enriching. 

“But his talents benefit us' too. Egyptians 
and British, we inhabit our respective cul- 
tural islands. Most of. us hare know some- 
thing of the other's island, bat I suspect that 
most of us would confess — as I certainly do 
— that we have only scratched its surface. 
People like Mursi Saad El-Din, voyagers of 
tbe intellect and the emotions, not only inter- 
pret us to each other, but enable us to learn 
from each other, to absorb toe best from each 
other, and to respect each other tfaough 

good times and through bad. 

“Throughout fifty years or more Dr •. 
Saad EUMn has worked to keep Egypt 
aud- Britain in touch culturally and in- 
tellectually. and to ensure the benefits of 
our relationship for both of us. For that we 


wishes for foe future.” 

Well realty, darlings, as the ated- 
al was handed over to my friend,' 
teaisc&ne to xny eyes and my zir- 
con-studded glasses misted aver. 
Looking across the roam, I noticed 
that retired Gear. Ahmed Fakber 
currently head of foe Middle East 
Research Centre, political writer 
Mohamed Sd-Afamed and his 
wife Mabsa, former ambassador 
to Washmgton, Dr Ashraf Gbor- 
v b t, former Ambassador Hussein 
El-Kamel, cultural affairs special- 
ist at the United States Information 
Agency at the US Embassy, Dafia 
Talaat.and art critic Mohamed 
Saleh of AJ-Ahram, were just as 
moved as I was. I did, however, 
m a na g e to control my emotions 
until Mursi Mrimelf got up on Ac 
podium and said: 

“The ambassador has left very 
little for me to say ” (Darlings, 
looking at foe expression on the 
feces of MursTs son Harnett, di- 
rector of sales and nut rteim g at 
the Swiss Hotels in Heliopolis, 
and his daughter Means, I re- 
alised that they, as well as my- 
self couldn’t have agreed with 
him more). “I would like to start 
by saying that the guests who are 
here today are friends and it is in 
this capacity that they are with 
meon this important occasion. 

*T am indeed honoured to receive the CBE 
and I would like to say that aD my life I have 
believed in cultural exchanges. It is the cul- 
ture of nations that survives not their 


's E ngland without, even 
knowing the names of the Icings who ruled 
during their times. 

“Egypt has always been open to other cul- 
tures, and m this field she has given as much 
as she has taken. This is very clear in our re- 
lations. with Britain. A whole generation of 
Egyptians, my generation, has been in- 
fluenced by British culture. And at the same 
time maiw English writers have been in- 
fluenced, by Egypt and her culture. Law- 
rence Darrell aqd his Alexandria Quartet, 
PJEL Newby and has Picnic to Sakknra and 
his Egyptian Trilogy, Robin Fedden who 
wrote one of foe best bods an 
Egypt Egypt The Land of the Val- 
fey poets like Terence Tffler, 
Bernard Spencer, John Waller, 
G-S. Fraser to mention just a few. 
Ail th ese famous writers were 
greatly influenced hy E g ypt; tfiwhr 
novels bad an Egyp tian wamg 
and their poems were about foe 
Nile, die peasants, the moouments 
and other landmarks and people, I 
would like to add ftmt being a 
greai believer in cultural ex- 
changes, I do not accept tbe idea - 

“The best pxper in Egypt”, Blatherwick tetfa Hosny (centre) and Haul; Jekan El-Sadat with Mursi and Hosoy “ autural invasion. There is .a 

process of give and *»w» in cul- 
ture. In fois respect I remember 
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with a distinguished career in her own right. 
She accompanied Mursi to London on that 
first troop ship out of Alexandria in May 
1945. And foe bad ha own contribution to 
make to our relationship during her time 
there, not least through her work for foe 
BBC Arabic Service. 

“Mursi — like Enayat — is one of those • 
privileged people who are at home in two . 
cultures. His deep knowledge of fon gKsh 


both owe him a very great deal indeed. 

“Dr Saad El-Dio, it is in recognition of 
your outstanding contribution to British/ 
Egyptian relations over so long a period foat 

-HM The Queen has appointed you to be ah 
honorary Commander of foe Mart Excellent 
Order of tbe British Empir e. It is with great 
pleasure that, on Her Majesty’s behalf; I 

present you widi the badge of & order. May 
I congratulate you and add my own very best 


GhamTs famous words ‘Let us build our 
mwse on strong foundations, and open aD 
foe windows.’ 


You can rest i 

lateraaTthisyearto 
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